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auxiliary schooner /sabel Q, which will be seen in the Bermuda race. 


35 Cents a Copy 
$4.00 a Year 


She is an extreme example of the able 


fisherman type and is owned by Francis Minot of Boston. 


All Ready for the Bermuda Race 


A Fine Fleet Gathered at New London for the Start and a Hard Race Anticipated 


is set for the 
on June 12th, 
and when the crack of the starting 
gun goes from the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club committee boat, there 
will be found at the line the finest 
fleet of cruising yachts that has ever 
been started in an ocean race of this 
kind. Thirty-two entries have been 
received by the committee, and 
while the actual number of starters 
cannot be foretold at this writing, it 
is expected that at least twenty 
boats will be at the line ready to 
make the 662-mile passage to the 
“Onion Patch.” 

The only boats that have been 
definitely withdrawn at this writing 
are the Haswell, which has been 
sold by Com. Jarvis to go in the Pa- 
cific-Honolulu race; the Sow’ wester, 
which will not be finished in time, 
and the Gato Nero, which has been 
withdrawn for the same _ reason. 
Some of the other boats have been 
delayed in fitting out and re-condi- 
tioning owing to the backward sea- 
son and the delays in the yacht 
yards, and to all of those that will 
be disappointed for this reason, the 
committee extends its sympathy and 
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Bermuda race 


can assure the owners that they are 


missing the race of their lives. 


There isn't much more to say be- 
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fore the boats shove off, and we 
have to wait now until the last boat 
of the fleet crosses the finish line at 
St. David’s Head in order to find 
out how the race was sailed and 
how the boats fared on the long 
run. A few words of advice may 
not be amiss, however. 

Remember, that the race is going 
to be a drive from start to finish, 
and in most of these ocean races it 
is the crew that drives its boat the 
hardest at night that usually comes 
out ahead. It takes nerve to drive 
a boat for all she’s worth in a black 
night when the seas tumble aboard 
out of the darkness and one cannot 
see what is back of them, and the 
tendency to shorten down and ease 
up a little under such conditions is 
great—but, just remember, that if 
you want to get there first, you 
must drive, drive, drive, every foot 
of the way. 

Another thing for you to remem- 
ber is to take along plenty of warm 
clothing for the race. It is still 
cold at night on the North Atlantic, 
and a warm crew and a well-fed 
crew is much more alert and on the 
job than one that sits around on 
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The little yaw! Dainty, the Bermuda representative, leaving Hamilton on May 21st on her way 


to take part in the Bermuda Race. 


She is sailed by Alfred Darrell and a crew of four, 


all told. 


deck with teeth chattering. Keep 
plenty of hot coffee on the stove at 
night so that the watch on deck can 
get a “mug-up” whenever they want 
it. If the crew is divided into two 
watches, play one watch against the 
other and make up a pool to go to 
the watch that gets the greatest 
number of miles out of their four 
hours. It will help. 

Navigation will also play an im- 
portant part in the result, and while 
there is not much doubt that every 
one will find the Islands, it is the 
boat that finds them where they 
should be found, and doesn’t have 
to sail any unnecessary miles look- 
ing for them, that has got the best 
chance. 


The Bermuda Entry 

The Bermuda entry, the little 
yawl Dainty, left Bermuda on May 
2lst, for New London, getting a 
big send-off from the "Mudians. It 
is said that she is a fast boat on 
reaching and running and is well 
fitted out for the race. In the his- 
tory of Bermuda racing there has 
been only one other Bermuda boat 
that has taken part, and the per- 
formance of the little vessel will be 
watched with interest, and all Ber- 
muda yachtsmen hope that the little 
craft will give a good account of 
herself. 


Get Bills of Health 

Clearance papers are not neces- 
sary, but yachts are required to get 
a bill of health. The Collector of 
Customs of» New London advises 
that these may be obtained from the 
Health Department, City Hall, 
New London. The Collector also 
points out that yachts must report 
and make an entry at the Custom 
House at the first port of arrival 
in the United States on their return 
voyage. 

There is nothing to do now but to 
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sail the race and to wring the salt 
water out of your socks after you 
have crossed the finish line. May 
you all have a fair wind and a fast 
passage, and may the best boat and 
crew win! 

The Crews Who Will Sail 

Here are the crews of the various 
boats, as far as they have been re- 
ceived at this writing by the com- 
mittee: 

Seafarer—Sam’! B. Coffin, owner 
and master, Hans Folkers, Alfred 
F. Loomis, Frederick Bradley, Jr., 
J. Linton Rigg, Donald Steele, two 
paid hands. 

Flying Cloud (schn.)—Lawrence 
Grinnell, owner and master, Fran- 
cis H. Stone, Jr., Gordon Har- 
rower, Nicholas S. Potter, Wm. 
Almy, Jr., two paid hands. 
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Sunbeam—S. D. Baker, owner 
and master, Herbert L. Stone, J. 
Sommers, N. Seeley, Harold Pxt- 
terson, A. Sommers, Chas. A\t- 
water, R. Fraser. 

Damaris—D. H. Atwater, owner 
and master, Gerald A. Cooper, J. A. 
Blake, Elon Foster, J. J. Atwater. 

Mary Ann—John Parkinson, 
owner and master, F. A. Fenger, 
Gordon Prince, N. F. Emmons. 

Ariel—J. S. Johnson, owner and 
master, R. W. Johnson, Wm. Dor- 
man, two paid hands. 

Surprise —M. S. Kattenhorn, 
owner and master, S. Leroy Acker- 
ly, B. W. Carll, John T. Haskell, 
S. C. Talbot. 

Malabar I1V—J. G. Alden, owner 
and master, Sam’! Wetherill, Cyril 
H. Smith, S. H. Brown, Jr., Wm. 
Parker, U. S. Pennington, one paid 
hand. 

Black Hawk—Wm. H. Hand, 
Jr., owner and master, Frederick 
Slocum, U. J. Herrmann, A. G, 
Seabury, C. O. Foster, Jerome 
Fraser. 

Whistler—Edw. Brayton, owner 
and master, John B. Cummings, 
Philin T. Hawes, Ackley Shove., 
A. F. Jenks, Jr.. G. W. Patter- 
son IV, Osborn Sherer, two paid 
hands. 

Ladona—Homer Loring, owner 
and master, R. S. Loring, Harold 
Peters, C. S. Jackson, three paid 
hands. 

Wanderer—David D. Henwood, 
owner and master, Herbert V. 
Dykeman, H. N. Smith, Siegfried 
Hannah, one paid hand (cook). 

Flying Cloud (sloop)—Frank B. 
Draper, owner and master, A. S. 
Hildebrand, Nelson Wolf, A. D. 
Kelly, two paid hands. 








The Hilda, a 54 ft. yout sailing under the colors of the New Haven Yacht Club. Owned 
by W. R. Palmer. 
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Whippet was cne of the 17-foot oialins Manchester one- ciitien class, 26 feet long over all and hardly the 


boat for crossing the Bay of Fundy. 


Rub-a-Dub-Dub 


YACHTING for June 


Being the Life and Adventures Aboard a Seventeen-Footer Cruising Between Boston and 





CASUAL glance at the scat- 
tered crew of the Whippet 
that Wednesday afternoon would 
have presaged little of imminent 
departure. The Skipper sat in 
“Harvard 1,” feverishly struggling 
to weather a final government 
exam. He knew nothing of the 
proper answers, in fact the Skipper 
always preferred to concoct some 
idea from his own fertile brain than 
to know anything in the orthodox 
way. So in lieu of the requisite 
knowledge he was fluently writing 
his own ideas on how our country 
should be governed. With no less 
frenzied zeal the Mate was wading 
waist deep through a flood of neg- 
lected business, bailing out bucket- 
fuls of letters and reports, while 
Lang, our Crew, writhed in the 
agony of a dentist’s grip. Our 
Cook, meanwhile, who though an 
extensive traveler was quite un- 
versed in the ways of the sea and 
could do naught unguided, was en- 
grossed in an extensive treatise on 
“Space, Time, and Gravitation.” 
All hands save the Skipper 
turned to next morning with the 
rising sun, however, and in their 
several assembly points piles of as- 
sorted gear rose to awe-inspiring 
heights. As the Mate’s equipment 
overflowed two sofas, burst through 
the door and began to dribble over 
the edges of the front porch the 
Crew raised his voice in protest. 
Knowing, however, that aside from 
cigarettes, Lang’s ponderous suit- 
suit of 


case contained but a 
b.V.D.’s, petting shirt and tooth- 
brush, and that his own clothes 


must supply the entire ship’s com- 


Nova Scotia 


By C. T. JACKSON 


pany, the Mate was obdurate, and 
load after load was hauled to the 
shore and lightered aboard the 
IVhippet. Scarce had the cabin 
been crammed to the carlins, and 
the cockpit buried beneath two feet 
of assorted dunnage, than the Skip- 
per appeared on shore with two 
more wheelbarrow loads. It 
seemed in very sooth as though we 
were destined to set forth with “our 
load line over our hatch.” 

As the Skipper’s last belonging 
was tossed into the over- burdened 
cockpit, we excavated the tiller and 
waved farewell to Cohasset. The 
mooring splashed overboard. Sog- 
gily the Whippet filled away and 
lumbered off for Cape Ann and the 
unknown adventures beyond. Our 
cruise had begun. 

As we drifted northward in the 
eyes of a light northwesterly air we 
gave clearing ship our immediate 
attention. The Mate, strong for 
any job that would yield repose, 
squirmed his way into the depths 
of the cabin to stow its manifold 
contents. The Skipper, meanwhile, 
wrestled with the deck fittings, the 
Cook struggled to cope with the 
multifarious jobs thrown at him 
from all sides, and Lang steered and 
smoked. Slowly the congestion be- 
low diminished, only to be in- 
creased by fresh additions from the 
deck. At length, however, the 
work was done, and as much room 
as the scanty dimensions of our 
craft and generous proportions of 
her crew would permit, was avail- 
able. 

The Cook forthwith went below 
to prepare supper. The ravenous 





hunger of all hands would not per- 
mit the careful preparation of such 
delicacies as it delighted his soul to 
serve, and it was with great mis- 


givings that he suppressed his 
aristocratic yearnings and served 


up a substantial mess of beans and 
cold roast beef, the latter a last re- 
membrance from home. Dusk had 
settled and the twin lights of 
Thatcher’s Island were twinkling 
some ten miles ahead ere we had 
topped off our meal with a parting 
gift of fudge from one of the girls 
we had left behind us. A hurried 
test of our newly installed ‘thou- 
sand millivolt lighting system, an 
hour more of cleaning up, a pro- 
tracted search for an extra pack of 
cigarettes by the crew, and the 
watch below turned in. 


It was a glorious sailing night. 
A fresh northwesterly air had 
sprung up with the setting sun, and 
as the Whippet bowled along she 
clove the sea in two shimmering 
rolls of phosphorescence. With 
even greater brilliance shone a flick- 
ering, glittering trail of fire, blazed 
by the moon as she shouldered her 
way through a cloud-swept sky. As 
youth ever thrills as he drives from 
the enlightened present into an ob- 
scure future, so we thrilled with 
that same exhilaration as we 
plunged from the moonlight’s glow 
into the ever receding darkness be- 
yond. 


The watch whistled by with the 
breeze quite uneventfully, and the 
Mate and Crew were broken out 
at six bells. Though the latter 
averred that, due to a diminutive 
leak over his head, his night’s sleep 
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had served only as a rather poor 
shampoo, he evinced little desire te 
turn out, and even brought forth 
the Eastern Standard time of New 
Hampshire, whose coast we were 
now skirting, as an argument for 
setting back the clocks and sleeping 
an extra hour. The breeze once 
more shunning the light of day 
gradually evaporated, and by six 
had completely vanished. Five 
hours we rolled about with but now 
and then a taunting breeze to em- 
phasize the predominant calm, but 
as our cook set about preparing a 
combination breakfast and lunch, 
the wind again appeared, to enliven 
his task. 

By the time our meal was over, 
and its lethargic effects worn off, 
we began to wonder as to our po- 
sition. There followed an argu- 
ment among the ship’s company in 
which each had his own peculiar 
method of computing our proper 
course, each method yielding its 
own peculiar answer. The question 
was settled only by some tuiricate 
process of the Skipper’s by which 
he got a fourth course, a course on 
which we finally fetched Seguin. 

Then the Mate, an embryo engi- 
neer from M.I.T., took charge of 
the situation. By an intricate sys- 
tem of proportion involving the 
latitude and longitude of our points 
of departure and destination, he at 
length figured that, were we to hold 
our course, we would have but a 
slight chance of sighting Nova 
Scotia as we sailed past. In defer- 
ence to this information the Skip- 
per ordered up a uortherly course, 
but when Ralph at the helm reported 
a mountain ashore which we had 
left astern to be reappearing dead 
ahead, the Skipper decided to talee 
a hand. The minutes rolled by, 
and more came to take their places, 
but still the Skipper pondered. In- 
terminably he studied the charts, 
drew mystic lines and wierd char- 
acters upon their faces. Rightside 
up, upside down and obliquely he 
studied them, crawling about the 
cabin on all fours. And when at 
length he reappeared on deck, it 
was to order the craft put back on 
her original course, Northeast by 
East. It was on this course that we 
eventually picked up Seguin. The 
Mate, true to his technical training, 
had slipped a decimal point. 

It was not until after six that we 
passed Seguin, and our arrival at 
Boothbay in time for the movies 
was out of the question. Accord- 
ingly, hauling up another point into 
a freshening southeasterly breeze, 
we shaped our course for Mosquito 
Island, and Rockland. As the Skip- 
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“Idly we glided through the mirrored surface 
of the sea.” 


“We declared Field Day.” 


per and Lang took the first watch, 
Jupe Pluvius, Davy Jones and « 
Father Boreas, as though to tes 
their mettle, loosed every trick 
the weather basket. One mome 
we would be gliding peacefully 
down a golden moonlit lane, or rol! 
ing idly on an oily swell, the next 
thrashing into a driving northeaste 
with a torrential downpour lashi: 
our faces. 

By one, when Ralph and the 
Mate relieved the deck, the three 
gods had tired of their game, and 
the Whippet was sailing easily 
into a temperamental easterly air 
off Monhegan. The day dawned 
in a flood of crimson splendor over 
the low lying islands of the Mus- 
cleridge, and with its dawning died 
the fickle breeze.» Thin wisps of 
cloud drifted down the Muscleridge 
Channel, rising adroitly over the 
islands in their path that threatened 
to ensnare them. Thicker and 
thicker came these writhing mists, 
and with one last, long, loving look 
and a hasty set of bearings, we bid 
a temporary farewell to the coast 
of Maine. As the rising sun gath- 
erel heat, however, the fog dis- 
solved as rapidly as it had born 
down on us, revealing a lumber 
schooner idly wallowing a _ mile 
ahead of us. As we lay becalmed 
with fifty fathoms beneath us, five 
miles from land, the Mate, ever 
alert to snatch his beauty sleep, or- 
dered the deck watch to turn in, 
leaving the Whippet to her own de- 
vices. 

The sun was high in the heavens, 
when a gentle breeze fanned him 
again into wakefulness. We shall 
never know what transpired during 
our slumbering moments, but the 
Whippet, either to prove her own 
ability or possibly running on her 
reputation, had somehow contrived 
to pass the lumberman, and there 
she lay, some mile astern, still 
vainly tossing about for a breeze to 
coax her into motion. 

An impatient Nature had skipped 
a day ahead of herself, for our Sat- 
urday morning, as we beat by fits 
and starts, but more essentially by 
the grace of a favoring tide up the 
Muscleridge Channel, was quite evi- 
dently designed for the Sabbath. A 
cloudless, restful day, ideal for a 
stroll in the woods, but never de- 
signed for cruising. In Rockland 
dwelt the Mate’s “little yeogirl,” a 
lusty damsel of some six feet two 
inch stature, with whom he had 
crossed courses while serving in the 
“Rockland Navy” during the War. 
She it was who annually lured the 
Whippet into that otherwise unal 
luring port, and in her honor, as we 





drifted up through Owlshead Bay, 
the Mate declared field day. By 
dint of Sapolio, scrubbing brush, 
and plenty of elbow grease, we soon 
had the Whippet shining with what 
little splendor was hers after four- 
teen years’ struggle with the ele- 
ments, and as we rounded the 
wooded point of Owlshead, and 
stood in for Rockland Harbor, we 
proceeded with the more difficult 
task of beautifying ourselves. All 
hands were “shined, shaved, and 
ready to be kissed,” when at 3:35, 
just 48 hours out of Cohasset, the 
anchor splashed in the muddy 
waters of Rockland Harbor. 

Two hours later the Mate was 
ferrying a boatload of bewitching 
femininity to the decks of the 
Whippet, and there followed a meal 
in which Ralph distinguished him- 
self by his expert manipulation of 
our one-horse alcohol stove and the 
culinary products which he pro- 
duced therefrom. After a trip to 
the movies we were quite ready for 
our first night’s sleep in port, and 
turned in without delay. 

We turned out early next morn- 
ing, more because of Lang’s inces- 
sant arguments inspired by a girl 
farther down the coast, than from 
and inherent desire, and to the tune 
of a gentle northeast air, and clank- 
ing metal cereal bowls, we headed 
eastward across Penobscot Bay, for 
the Fox Island Thoroughfare. The 
hitherto fickle breeze served admir- 
ably, and some three hours later, 
just as Ralph had a sumptuous Sun- 
day dinner on the ways, we gained 
that passage. Back and forth we 
tacked between its narrow shores, 
to the infinite disgust of our Cook, 
who was valiantly stabilizing pan 
and stove with one hand, prepar- 
ing fresh ingredients with the other, 
stirring with a spoon clenched tight 
in his teeth, and restraining the fly- 
ing contents of the cabin with both 
feet. 

Spurning the enticing landlocked 
harbor of Northaven with its aristo- 
cratic fleet of yachts, we held on 
for Stonington. Through this port 
we sailed at six bells of the after- 
noon watch, with hopes of an early 
arrival at Mt. Desert welling high. 
But alas for those hopes! The 
breeze, faithful for two hours 
more, left us at Black Island. As 
the Skipper held on determinedly 
for his destiny, mutiny broke out 
among the crew. We wanted our 
sleep, cut off in Rockland while the 
day was yet so young. The Skipper 
at last weakened before the plead- 
ing of his shipmates, and we 
dropped anchor in a cozy little nook 
in Swan’s Island, sheltered by a 
virgin forest of pine. 





‘Soggily the Whippet filled away and lum- 
bered off for Cape Ann.” 

















“Bar Harbor’s only yacht, a lumbering 
collier.” 
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Our anchor had scarcely gone 
plunging downward when a motor 
boat chugged around the point, and 
came alongside. The native occu- 
pant was horrified at our position. 
Anchoring in this cove apparently 
wasn’t done. If we wanted, he’d 
tow us around to a good anchorage, 
down the shore aways. Nothing 
loath, as long as it was nearer our 
dlestination, we passed our line, and 
jogged along, while his wife sang 
obsolete songs in an unmusical 
soprano. 

At Atiantic, two miles down the 
shore, our friend cast off and came 
alongside, to smoke and talk while 
we exchanged gifts of oranges, 
chocolate, and sardines. ° 

The wind was nowhere to be 
found as we slipped quietly from 
our moorings Monday morning. 
idly we glided through the mir- 
rored surtace of the sea, while the 
Crew, tired for once of the Goddess 
Nicotine, amused himself blowing 
puffed wheat at floating jelly fish. 
A spanking breeze came in at 
eleven, and like some _ venerable 
spinster caught in a thunder shower, 
tue Whippet picked up her skirts 
and ran for shelter. To enable 
Lang to see if his girl had arrived, 
we headed for Islesford. Through 
the little fishing fleet we thundered 
dead before the wind, jibed, and 
shot alongside a float ere yet the 
astonished fisher folk could close 
their gaping mouths. We _ took 
aboard a few fresh provisions, re- 
plenished our water supply, made 
inquiries as to the prospective ar- 
rival of Lang’s girl, and set sail for 
Lar Harbor. 

Along the wooded slopes of 
Mount Desert we tore before the 
wind, logging some seven knots de- 
spite an adverse tide, and ever 
and anon from off those slopes 
would drop all unannounced a sud- 
den puff, screeching dire threats as 
it leaped upon us. Only the deftness 
of the Skipper’s touch at the helm 
prevented a deadly jibe. Tales of 
the yachting fleet at Bar Harbor, 
and the aristocracy there ensconced 
had oft drifted to Cohasset. It was 
with great expectancy, therefore, 
that we swung around the break- 
water, clad in our sloppiest attire, 
in hopes of shocking the eyes of the 
palatial fleet, to find but one solitary 
battle scarred collier riding squatly 
at anchor. Alas, proud Bar Har- 
bor! How are the mighty fallen! 
Pausing only to pack a hasty sup- 
per, we pulled ashore and scaled the 
precipitous slopes of Newport 
Mountain. 

The better part of the ensuing 
morning, while the sea was ruffled 
by a most enticing breeze, we spent 
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arranging to fill the berth of our 
Cook, soon to be made vacant by 
his enforced departure. What lit- 
tle wind was left on our return was 
drifting lackadaisically from the 
eastward. After six lazy, sun- 
scorched hours spent in tacking a 
scant. six miles around Schoodic 
Point, even Lang was inspired to 
resort to the oars. By dint of our 
stout ash breeze and a young flood 
tide we made Birch Harbor, a lit- 
tle wedge-shaped nick in the shore 
line, and after a trip ashore to ar- 
range for Ralph’s transportation and 
an additional hour spent in provid- 
ing him with a “special extra” berth 
in honor of his imminent departure, 
turned in. 

Next morning the tender was 
neatly bailed and luxuriously fitted 
out with innumerable cushions in 
honor of the occasion, and as a part- 
ing tribute, the Skipper and Mate 
took their places at the oars. In to 
the landing we swept in state, paid 
our sad adieus, and returned with 
muffled drums. And the Skipper 
remarked with gusto, “Poor old 
Ralphy. He was a great cook, but 
thank God we can quit this high- 
brow grub and eat some honest to 
goodness hash and beans.” To 
which the overburdened stomachs 
of all hands acquiesced with one 
accord. 

The air was still from the east- 
ward, and but little stronger when 
we weighed anchor. Inside Petit 
Manan, around Jerry Ledge, and 
through the Moosabec Reach we 
drifted uneventfully, passing Jones- 
port at six. Then arose that mo- 
mentous question. Should we really 
brave the perilous waters of the 
Bay of Fundy? Full oft had we 
heard of its racing tide rips, deadly 
whirlpools, and treacherous storms ; 
full oft had we been warned to steer 
clear of the Bay of Fundy. While 
yet some 70 miles had intervened 
betwixt those dreaded waters and 
ourselves, the idea of braving its 
hazards had glistened with romance, 
and to prevent a change of mind 
we had made a tryst to meet our 
new cook in Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia. 

But now, face to face with the 
situation, how gladly would we 
have remained close to our native 
shores. Nature herself seemed 
frowning on the attempt. An 
angry sky glowered threateningly 
on a sombre sea, which heaved in 
from the eastward in long-menac- 
ing swells. What spasmodic gasps 
of air there were came likewise 
from the eastward, forecasting a 
long aid lifeless beat. Our light 
list and tide tables stopped at the 
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American border, and our only Ca- 
nadian chart embraced the entire 
Scotian coast. How we longed to 
take the advice of the blaring dia- 
phones, which seemed ever to be 
mournfully shouting, “Do-o-0-0-o0- 
ontryit.” 

As it would be an all night row 
to any port, however, we philosophi- 
cally decided to remain where we 
were and await developements. 
The sea painter we rigged on the 
tender, and our craft we stripped 
to battle quarters before the Mate 
and Lang left the Skipper to his 
own devices. With the Skipper, 
Mate, and Crew successively on 
watch, twelve hours dragged un- 
eventfully by, while snatches of 
wind carried us some 20 miles on 
our course. The mists meanwhile 
had dissipated till but a heavy haze 
remained, and snatches of wind had 
carried us materially on our way. 
Not the least trouble or danger had 
we encountered. “So this is your 
terrible Bay,” thought we, ‘the 
most mournful, dismal place ever 
encountered, but hardly as terrible 
as painted.” We had yet to learn 
of its possibilities! 

As Captain and Crew, wedged 
securely into the cabin’s narrow 
quarters by a multitude of cush- 
ions, contentedly puffed at their 
pipes, they heard a mumbled re- 
mark from the Mate that it was 
breezing up, but not until a bucket- 
ful of water slopped down the Skip- 
per’s neck through the hatch was 
the full portent brought to his inner 
consciousness. It was an awe-in- 
spiring sight that met his eyes as he 
piled out throught the hatchway. 
Though the breeze was still moder- 
ate, the sea was thrashing and 
snarling as though the pent up 
venom of a thousand years were 
breaking forth. Anger, cold gray 
sullen anger, on every hand. With 
each whitecap the sea seemed bar- 
ing a row of glistening fangs. 
Were these fangs bared for us? 
Most assuredly we hoped not, and 
yet these 24 hours of sordid gray, 
not broken by so much as a bird, 
were preying on our nerves. That 
snarling sea seemed capable of any 
mischief. 

Ahead appeared a darker streak 
across the chopping waves. ‘Tide 
rips, the much bespoken tide rips! 
Let once our little craft encounter 
these, and the waves might carry 
out their threat. Carefully we 
scanned the seas to windward and 
leeward to ascertain the scope. But 
as we peered beneath the sail, tide 
rips and their dread _ possibilities 
were forgotten. A sail! Or was 
it a buoy? A hasty look through 


the glasses revealed without dou!) 
a tall gas buoy, heeled low by the 
racing tide. How good it seemed 
to meet this beacon. It lent definite- 
ness to a vague world of specula- 
tion; comradeship to a world of 
desolation. Some tangible evidence 
of mankind’s having at some period 
been in this desolated spot. No 
desert oasis could be more welcome. 
We could have hugged its rugged 
sides for joy. 

Though our reckoning brought 
us near Trinity Ledge Buoy, a four- 
knot tide sweeping up and down 
the Bay while we lay becalmed 
could easily have caused an error of 
ten miles or so in our position. As 
two other gas buoys were within 
that range, we wanted some surer 
means of identification. Trinity 
Ledge Buoy bore a fixed white 
light, the others were both occult- 
ing, one red, one white. To our 
immense disgust, however, there 
was no name on the side, and the 
lens showed never a _ flicker. 
Though this darkness savored 
rather of a sun valve, and this in 
turn of a fixed light, we wished to 
make assurance doubly sure. Equal 
to the emergency, our stalwart 
Crew threw down his cigarette, 
and allowed if we would run by, 
he’d jump aboard and see what 
buoy it was. With the great buoy 
careening and pitching wildly, such 
a feat would have been fraught 
with the utmost danger, and pres- 
aging a future need of our Crew, 
we rejected his kindly offer. En- 
crusted with barnacles, draped with 
slime, upside down, and half oblit- 
erated by the wash of countless 
waves, we espied a few cabalistic 
symbols as we tore past for the 
third time, symbols which, with pa- 
tient effort and by dint of oft re- 
peated maneuvers, we at length 
resolved into the single word “Trin- 
ity.” How blessed was this ‘Trin- 
ity in our hearts that night! 

We bade farewell to the friendly 
buoy, and with due allowance for 
the tide, shaped our course for 
Yarmouth. Our spirits, revived by 
our experience, gradually slumped 
as wind and wave grew fiercer, and 
we tore wildly through the angry 
seas with the wind abaft the beam. 
Two hours had passed, and depres- 
sion again reigned supreme, when 
our vessel thrilled to the shout of 
“Land Ho.” Three miles ahead, 
shadowy through the haze, but none 
the less real, appeared the bold 
headlands of Nova Scotia. 

But where were we now? As 
the coast gradually took shape it 
became quite evident that Yar- 
mouth was not in sight. A dia- 





phone wailing to the southward 
might be Yarmouth Light, but fog 
signals were not listed on our small 
scale chart and this might be some 
other station. By the exercise of 
considerable patience and an equal 
amount of imagination we at length 
discovered that the shape of Cran- 
berry Head, and its contour on the 
chart, corresponded roughly to 
those of the shore before us. Cran- 
berry Head, five miles south of 
Yarmouth! The tide with unex- 
pected perversity had turned before 
our predictions based on Maine 
tides and a few notations on the 
chart had allowed. Five miles to 
the southward, a beat against wind 
and tide in the settling dusk. Yet 
we had no alternative save to strap 
her down and dig for it. 

Despite the ever increasing 
strength of the wind, our progress 
along the coast was tantalizingly 
slow. Gradually darkness, broken 
only by the flash of Yarmouth 
Light and the intermittent gleam of 
our trouble light settled about us. 
As we thrashed onward through 
the darkness, the wind veered ever 
to the westward, and gathered 
strength. Yarmouth Harbor was 
an indentation in the coast line, but 
a long island, unnamed on our 
chart extended perpendicular to the 
shore betwixt us and our haven. 
Towards this island, close to whose 
shores ran a favoring eddy, we had 
headed. Before we could gain its 
aid, however, the wind had risen to 
gale velocity and the rock-strewn 
Scotian shore, toward which both 
wind and tide were now raging, lay 
but a scant mile distant. We dared 
not reef, our little offing was far 
too precious to be thus imperilled. 
We needs must fight our way to 
the open sea under this excessive 
press of canvas. Often had the 
Whippet braved greater blows be- 
neath full sail, through many a 
nasty seaway had she ploughed, but 
never before had she been so hard 
pressed in so erratic a sea. She 
seemed wracked in every member, 
she literally staggered beneath that 
fearful buffeting. From every 
quarter broke the seas, seething 
white over her decks. Where be- 
fore a touch of the helm had held 
her steady through the steepest 
waves, here the full sweep of the 
tiller could not hold her true. One 
moment some surging comber 
would throw her bow around be- 
fore its fury, and the breeze, seiz- 
ing the opportunity, would heel her 
low. The next, a playful whitecap 


would toss her head to the wind, 
where she would halt and shudder 
throughout her sturdy frame. 

In a hopeless attempt to cope 


with the seas as they swirled over 
the washboard, Lang was bailing 
continuous bucketfuls from the 
cockpit. The Mate, meanwhile, 
stood in the hatchway and with his 
feet held the flying contents of the 
cabin from out the swashing pool 
that ever deepened to leeward. The 
Skipper knelt braced at the helm, 
every nerve tense. Now with a 
broad sweep, now with a deft flirt 
of the tiller he guided the Whippet 
through the sea, meeting her every 
tendency before it had gathered 
strength. As we _ staggered on 
through the darkness, how anxious- 
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ly we watched the range of Yar- 
mouth Light over the island. 
Should that light draw clear, all 
would be well, but let it slide back- 
wards, and we should know that 
our sturdy vessel could not claw 
off the shore. What then? We 
shuddered to think. Now the light 
would draw slowly, but oh, so 
slowly, seaward, now and aggin it 
would inch backwards, but in the 
main, we knew that we were gain- 
ing. Gaining, but at a painfully 
slow rate, and the wind was rising. 

For two long hours we thrashed 
against that tide and sea, hours that 
dragged as years. The sweeping 
seas soaked through our oilers and 
chilled.our very souls. Wave after 
wave, wave after wave, in never 
ending succession. Would that 
light never draw clear; would this 
grind never end. 

Now the light begins to sweep 
more viciously through the skies. 
A bloody tinge mingles with its yel- 
low beam, choking and dimming its 
brilliance. Now but a sickly stub- 
ble wheels close to the lense, now 
the thickening fog enshrouds even 
this, and our one friend has de- 





Yarmouth light, with its head wreathed in fog. 
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serted. Fog at midnight, off a gale 
swept, unknown coast! Can the 


elements more completely conspire 
against us? Can our sense of deso- 
lation be more complete? Only the 
diaphone is left to wail in dismal 
tones, “No-0-0-0-ow youvedoneit.” 

Onward we thrashed, onward 
and onward, till sure of our offing. 
Once confident that we were well 
clear of the island we swung off and 
prepared for the run into the har- 


bor. To our tender, jerking about 
at the end of eight fathoms 


of two-inch manila, we gave eight 
fathoms more, lest, beneath th. ter- 





rific jerks as we plunged in before 
the wind, the line should part. The 
Skipper, diving below for a last 
look at the chart, studied it until 
what little detail it gave was seared 
in his memory. Only now, with the 
lee shore safely cleared, did we 
dare ease the press of canvas, and 
snug her down to three reefs. 
While the Whippet idled along 
under jib, Lang, with legs fast 
locked about the reeling mast, swept 
by every sea, and the Mate, poised 
on the pitching after deck, secured 
the reef earings, while the Skipper 
tied in the reef points. With but 
a pocket handkerchief spread to the 
breeze, we surged in toward the 
blaring diaphone. No light to be 
seen. As we plunged on, the roar 
of breakers began to sound plainly 
in our ears. Still no light. Al- 
ready the clink-clank of the air 
pumps was sounding above the roar 
of the gale, when the wheeling 
beam at length broke through the 
fog. What a welcome light! Broad 
oif the beam we brought it, and 
with careful lookout for possible 
jutting ledges ahead, skirted the 
(Continued on page 391) 
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The new launch Graduate for coachin 


Mystic, a Smart Fishing 
Boat 
A few years ago the Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corporation decided 
to develop a class of Florida fishing 
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SS : a. 
Mystic, a 40-ft. fishing launch, owned by Me. Jos. Cudahy. 
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C. D. Mower, her designer, is at the wheel. 


powered with two six-cylinder 66 
h.p. each, Speedway engines, which 
develop a speed of 18 miles per 
hour. The power plant is arranged 
underneath hinged covers which 





She was designed and built by 


the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation. 


boats. This was to be a combina- 
tion boat—one that could be used 
in the South for deep sea fishing 
and day sailing in Florida waters, 
as well as being adaptable for cruis- 
ing in Northern waters during the 
Summer. These builders were fa- 
miliar with the requirements for a 
boat of this character, and were 
cognizant of the demand for a boat 
of this type. 

The accompanying photographs 
show Mr. Joseph Cudahy’s Mystic, 
one of these 40-foot designs, and it 
will be interesting to note the de- 
tail of the cockpit in which two 
swivel fishing chairs are located, the 
bridge deck arranged with wicker 
chairs and ’thwartship seat. The 
fish box under the after deck is an- 
other feature which has been care- 
fully developed. 

The general dimensions of this 
boat are: 40’ x 10’ x 2’2”. She is 
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g the crews of Columbia University. She is 30 ft. long and will make from 18 to 20 miles an hour. 


form a portion of the bridge deck. 
The most striking feature of this 
boat, while running, is the absolute 
absence of vibration. The interior 
is laid out attractively, and con- 
tains a toilet room, two berths 
ley, ete. 


, gal- 





A New Coaching Launch 

A very attractive launch has re- 
cently been built for coaching the 
crews at Columbia University, from 
designs by C. D. Mower of New 
York. The boat was built by sub- 
scriptions from the graduates of 
Columbia who are interested in row- 
ing and was given by them to the 
Athletic Committee. She bears, 
therefore, the appropriate name of 
Graduate. 

She is 30 feet long with a 4-cyl- 
inder Speedway motor which gives 
her a speed of from 18 to 20 miles 
an hour. She was built at Citv 
Island by B. F. Wood, Inc., and is 
an exceptionally fine job. 








Bridge deck and fishing cockpit of the Mystic. 








Eleven Thousand Miles of North Atlantic 


Part III. 

TAYING in Las Palmas at the 

time the Berry was there was 
one Walter S. Merrill, Harvard, 
03, coffee planter, who was stucix 
there on his way back to Venezuela. 
We agreed to take him with us if 
he cared to come, feeling that a fifth 
man would be useful, and a new 
face entertaining, and he signed on 
before the Consul as ordinary sea- 
man. So it was with five in the 
crew that on April 7 we hoisted the 
blue peter, paid our bills, and set 
sail on the longest passage of our 
voyage. 

We saiiel 2,844 miles from Las 
Palmas to Barbadoes, and it took 
us twenty-five days. If I related 
all the details of the light breezes 
which for the first week came fit- 
fully from one quarter or the other, 
of the many hours of intolerable 
rolling and slatting while the booms 
wrenched at the sheets and tackles, 
of the recurring distant thunder- 
storms, the monotony of the recital 
would parallel the tedium of those 
days. We scanned the horizon con- 
stantly for the dark blue on the 
water that presages a breeze ; some- 
times it would come and rejoice us, 
only to die away soon afterwards. 
Some nights, excessively weary of 
the eternal roll, slam, slat, we low- 
ered all sail in order to sleep peace- 
fully. 

Well, after all, a retrospect of 
the whole voyage, colored always 
with novel or exciting experiences, 
would be false. There are a good 
many dull days and there is a cer- 
tain sameness to life at sea. I 
shouldn’t like to have this account 
reflect only a succession of more or 
less picturesque visions and dis- 
guise the many hours spent smok- 
ing or reading or dozing in one’s 
bunk below, sitting listlessly at the 
wheel while the booms slammed in- 
tolerably, or the prosaic moments 
we spent while sleepily donning 
clothes before going on watch or 
eating or taking a pull at some rope 
or other. 

When one has been sailing a long 
time he acquires, more or less, the 
sailor’s viewpoint and not the tour- 
ist’s. The things of most moment 
are the changes of wind, weather, 
and the surface of the ocean, of 
sail carried and of grub and _ to- 
bacco; and ports and lands visited, 
however much looked forward to, 
are only edges of the world of sea. 


in a Sixty-Footer 


By ROGER GRISWOLD 


We edged along, gingerly expos- 
ing our bodies a little more each 
day to that hot sun, until our hides 
became black and tough. We 
cursed the elusiveness of the trade 
wind, waiting vainly to see the tiny 
balls of shrapnel-burst clouds near 
the horizon which are the mark of 
the true trade-wind sky. Our daily 
runs were consecutively 93, 131, 98, 
62, 76, 100, 22, 109, 112, 122, 100, 
136, 93, 87 miles, while we held 


cessively hot, the sunshine being 
otten dulled by tain clouds. 
l‘inally, on April 21, when we 
were out two weeks and not quite 
half way across, a change for the 
better arrived. The longed-for 
trades came and freshened, and, 
after suspicion caused by many (lis- 
appointments, we joyfully decided 
that they had come to stay. ‘The 
atmosphere grew fresher and 
dryer, the wind, although nearly 





At sea between Las Palmas and Barbadoes, running down the Trades under squaresail with a 
save-all rigged below it. 


south, hoping down there to pick 
up a steady breeze. 

Since leaving the Canaries the 
wind had been light and variable. 
A long rolling sea from the north- 
west persisted for days which, with 
a more or less easterly chop, slung 
the schooner about so that the sails, 
even the squaresail which we set ten 
days out, flapped away much of the 
faint draughts of air which came 
over our stern. Jt was much more 
nerve-wracking than bad weather, 
this continual slamming and _slat- 
ting—making sail to take advantage 
of some short-lived slant of wind, 
taking it in again to save wear and 
tear. Erik steered a great part of 
the daytime; Merrill, our new hand, 
served as assistant cook and cabin- 
boy. We cleaned paint, varnished, 
sewed a canvas code-signal bag, 
spliced the topsail sheet which con- 
tinually parted where it chafed at 
the end of the gaff. It was not ex- 


dead aft, was strong enough to pre- 
vent slatting, and the Berry swung 
easily along like a pacing horse. It 
is impossible to describe the relief. 

We used mainsail, gaff topsail, 
and the squaresail and out of an 
old jib rigged up a save-all between 
the foot of the squaresail and the 
deck. We had to keep the wind 
somewhat on the quarter so as to 
keep the mainsail full, so we jibed 
occasionally from one tack to the 
other ; but we made a fairly straight 
course for Barbadoes. One day we 
met a peculiar cross sea, and on 
o‘hers it was quite rough, but with 
the breeze sparkling fresh we sailed 
comfortably enough. In spite of 
the low latitude it was much cooler 
than in the previous summer near 
the Azores. The air poured down 
the broad companionway aft, 
through the ship and out by the 
scuttle and the manhole forward so 
that the cabin was always cool; on 
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The Lloyd W. Berry in Puerto de la Luz, showing new waste planking to replace that which 
was knocked out in the Bay of Biscay. 


deck on sunny days (many of them 
were cloudy or partly so) the man 
at the wheel sat naked with his feet 
in a bucket of water and sometimes 
with Peters’ old black umbrella 
over his head. Below, we dosed in 
our bunks or watched Erik and 
Merrill preparing delectable meals 
of curry and rice, flying fish picked 
up on deck, or vegetables as salad 
or otherwise, fish cakes sometimes, 
pancakes—but a vegetarian diet in 
the main, the best possible for the 
life we were leading. And it is 
surprising how long vegetables will 
keep at sea. The cask of salt beef 


which had been lashed on deck since” 


leaving Boston we had not yet 
broached. 

All this time we sighted no ves- 
sel and practically no birds. Two 
transverse-striped fish picked us up 
near the Canaries and accompanied 
the schooner all the way—perhaps 
the same two that Ralph Stock tells 
about in “The Cruise of the Dream 
Ship.” 

On May Day we found our noon 
position to be about 130 miles NE 
by IE of Barbadoes, and Erik and 
Merrill worked hard cleaning up 
below in preparation for port. We 
changed our westerly course to 
SW'4W and took down the square- 
sail which had been set for just two 
weeks. After sunrise on the morn- 
ing of May 2 we made out a faint, 
low smear on the horizon to be 
land. At 1.45 P.M. we anchored 
in four and one-half fathoms in 
Carlisle Bay, twenty-five days and 
2,844 miles from Las Palmas (an 
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average of 114 miles per day) and 
9,060 miles since Boston. 

We stayed at Barbadoes three 
and one-half days, and we met no- 
where else such an hospitable wel- 
come. Indeed, all the deep-water 
cruisers who have put in there say 
the same. We slept a good deal, 
we dined ashore, inspected a sugar 
mill, visited two or three clubs, and 
enjoyed it all hugely. Merrill was 
bound for Venezuela, so we “paid 
him off” at the Consul’s. We our- 
selves would have liked to stay 
longer, but time was pressing. So 
after taking aboard provisions, 
water, and some other souvenirs, 
on the morning of May 6 we 
weighed and stood to sea just as 
the Swedish ketch Vie, which had 
left Las Palmas some two days 
ahead of us, came in. We waved 
them a greeting, shouted farewell 
to the white-clad ship-chandler’s 
man, who was following in a 
launch, and with a glorious fresh 
trade on our starboard beam, 
reached out through the fleet of 
vessels in the Roads and along the 
western coast of the island. 

lor about twenty-four hours we 
averaged 8% knots, perfect sailing, 
headed about N by W, with wind 
I, force 5. Shortly after noon on 
the seventh we had Desidade Island 
abeam. Then we commenced run- 
ning off with the wind on the port 
quarter, passing the north end of 
Guadeloupe and entering the Carib- 
bean in the gathering dusk. Early 
the next morning we made the loom 
of Montserrat on the starboard 
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beam. 


We beat down wind throug) 
tlie lesser Antilles, passing west : 
Montserrat and Redondo, east o! 


Nevis and St. Christopher. One 
by one the islands came up, masses 
of clouds resolving into volcanic 
ramparts of green. In spite of iis 
heignt the land was not visible more 
than fifteen or twenty miles; we 
had left the dry, brisk, trade-wind 
atmosphere for one of thin haze, 
a little sultry. St. Bartholomew 
was rising dead ahead when at sun- 
set we jibed and stood WSW. That 
evening we passed St. Eustatius to 
port and made Saba, just visible in 
the darkness on the starboard bow. 


It was a bright, starlit night, 
smooth, with a soft breeze. We 


jibed again and ran NW to leeward 
of Saba which we'lost sight of be- 
fore day'ight. 

Early in the forenoon we sighted 
Virgin Gorda Island, but later that 
day the wind failed, and we crept 
along over a glaring swell. In the 
twilight after supper the Virgin 
Islands lay in serrated rows, sil- 
houetted against a tawny, yellow 
sky in the west. With the nearer 
islands darker than those behind, 
and St. Thomas just opaque enough 
to stand out against the haze, it 
looked very much like the steel en- 
gravings of landfalls that you may 
find on old charts or in old directo- 
ries. The Virgin Islands attracted 
me more than all the others, be- 
cause they make up a little archi- 
pelago with an intriguing perspec- 
tive of bays and sounds, enfringing 
keys and islets, which is lacking in 
the high, abrupt, Windward Islands. 
For the first time in months we 
hauled the phonograph out on deck 
and sat in a spell. Brooks sprawled 
across the taffrail smoking a cigar, 
Erik steering, while the schooner 
idled silently along before a little 
breeze on the port quarter, with 
Peters playing the music box until 
it was too dark to see anything but 
the remote fugitive glow of cane- 
fires on those islands whose out- 
lines were lost in the night. 

At 2 A. M. on the tenth, Ham’s 
Bluff light, St. Croix Island, bear- 
ing SSE, we jibed and with a fresh- 
ening breeze ran for the Virgin 
Passage. There is an indescribable 
interest in picking up and identify- 
ing distant lights as we did in that 
early morning. We were trolling 
a spinner-hook and caught a Span- 
ish mackerel for breakfast and an- 
other as we reached through the 
Passage and into the Atlantic again. 
The rest of the day we passed 
slowly along the north coast of 
Porto Rico, sighting Morro Island 
off San Juan just before midnight. 

The next day, the eleventh, the 









wind was light also, so that we 
didn’t pass Bounquin Light on the 
western end of the island until the 
evening. On the twelfth of May 
we made better time; a tropic land- 
fall in the forenoon we identified 
finally as Mt. Redondo, on the 
island of Haiti. In the afternoon 
we had a beautiful reach past Cape 
Samana and Cape Cabron and about 
midnight, Cape Viejo Frances. On 
the thirteenth, after a long tack off- 
shore down-wind, we _ stood in 
through a smart rain-squall (in 
which some soap was used to ad- 
vantage) and without much diffi- 
culty located our destination and 
tied up to a buoy (placed there 
especially for us) in the tiny har- 
bor of Puerto Sosua at 12.15 P.M., 
seven days and 867 miles from Bar- 
badoes. 

Morris Peters, cousin of our 
captain, is in charge of a largely 
abandoned plantation there and we 
were his guests from Friday after- 
noon until we sailed on the follow- 
ing Thursday. We.had a bully time 
loafing about, got our mail from 
Puerto Plata, some twelve miles to 
the westward ; dined, and wined and 
slept. On May 19, with numerous 
presents of cocoanuts, oranges, ba- 
nanas, alligator pears, etc., we cast 
off at 10 A. M. and dipped our en- 
sign to the Santo Domingan colors 
fluttering from the plantation flag- 
staff. by observation at noon the 
following day, Friday, we had run 
222 miles north of our point of de- 
parture — the best twenty-four 
hours sailing, without any favor- 
able current, that the Berry has 
ever done. The wind hauled to 
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Harold Peters, the skipper, believed in taking it easy when conditions warranted. 


just abaft the beam, a_ full-sail 
breeze for our four lowers. Going 
home! The north was pulling and 
we rejoiced. 

We reached through Silverbank 
Passage, and our destination, Rock- 
land, Me., lay nearly due north 
(true). We never equalled our 
pace that first day, Thursday, but 
Saturday noon gave us a twenty: 
four hour run of 180 miles, Sun- 
day, 178, so in three days out we 
had covered 580 miles. From here 
on conditions became favor- 
able; the southeasterly wind slack- 
ened and on Monday switched to 
the southwest. We had entered the 
llorse Latitudes, a region of calms 


less 





. 
Sailing up the Caribbean Sea with the Island of St. Christopher in the Background. 








and light airs varying from SE to 
W by S. On Tuesday, May 24, we 
began to have a taste of Guif 
Stream dirt. After an early morn- 
ing of fine sailing there came in the 
forenoon a rainstorm from. the 
northwest. In the afternoon it 
switched to the northeast and began 
to blow; we took in the mainsail 
and head-reached to the north, but 
after dark, the sea becoming quite 
steep and rough, we doused the 
jumbo and hove her to for the re- 
mainder of the night. 

On the next day, about 9 A. M., 
the wind, east by this time, died 
down, but in the afternoon sprang 
up southerly and we made sail. By 
midnight it was blowing hard 
SSW, and although we were mak- 
ing 8 knots on our course it got 
so rough with that beastly Gulf 
Stream sea that all hands turned 
out, and in the dark, the vessel roll- 
ing and lurching, it took the four 
of us an hour to tie up the main 
and set the trysail. In a couple of 
hours more the wind hauled 
sharply to the northwest and 
dropped, leaving a heavy confused 
sea, exceedingly uncomfortable. 
The rest of the day the wind was 
north, moderate, and we could do 
little but edge ENE under short 
sail. All the next day, the twenty- 
seventh, we continued head-reach- 
ing ENE to NE; the weather 
cleared up, however, and dried us 
out. The twenty-eighth was of the 
same sort until 6 P. M. A sailor 
should have patience but, mind you, 
we were impatient and eager to get 
home, and spoiled by much favor- 
ing wind in the past months. 

That evening the wind came W 
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and WSW, favoring us and putting 
the sails to sleep, but not until three 
in the morning did we make sail, 
setting four lowers and _staysail. 
The same old thing happened: it 
breezed up, got outlandishly rough, 
and at 9 A. M. we started taking in 
sail again in a heavy rain. Then 
the wind moderated; we set the 
mainsail single reefed and left it up 
for as much as five hours, by which 
time it was nearly calm; but the 
sea was so wretchedly choppy that 
we had to take the sail down to stop 
the wrenching and slamming. So 
ended the day, under headsails and 
foresail. 


The next day, the 30th, was much 


gan to be a bit uneasy. We were 
then between the steamer routes to 
New York, north of the east-bound 
and south of the west-bound which 
make Nantucket lightship; it was 
oily calm; fog was imminent, and 
to be becalmed in the fog in the 
steamer track is not to be taken 
lightly. So at 1 P. M. we put the 
inotor-boat over, tied its nose under 
our stern, and started the engine. 
All afternoon it butted us along at 
about three knots over an oily swell. 

We had been running a nearly 
true north course for thirteen days 
and we wondered how near right 
our chronometer was. Peters had 
made some slight correction (by 
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The track chart of the course, which covered 11,515 miles. 


better; about sunrise a_ breeze 
struck in from the eastward and 
freshened ; we made sail in the rain 
and headed on our course—expect- 
ing that the usual disheartening ex- 
perience of the past few days would 
be repeated—that it would get very 
rough and necessitate turning out 
all hands from their watch below 
to take in the blessed mainsail. But 
while the wind freshened and the 
sky cleared the sea remained mod- 
erate. In the afternoon we noticed 
the water was no longer such a deep 
blue; there was no more gulf weed 
‘about. Out of the Stream at last! 
although its axis evidently was fur- 
ther south than indicated by the 
pilot chart. The morning of the 
thirty-first was beautiful, with light 
east to northeasterly airs which 
died away to a calm. At noon we 
were in latitude 40° 9’ N. We be- 
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guess-work) to the rate for the dif- 
ference of climate. We had the 
latitude pretty exactly by a good 
noon sight and at 6 P. M. we cal- 
culated we were eleven miles south 
of Nantucket Light Vessel. Sev- 
eral steamers, brilliantly lighted, 
passed north of us, bound west. 
Away off to the westward, across 
the broad swells mirroring the sky, 
a four-masted schooner was stand- 
ing to the nor’ard. I remember, 
vividly, gazing ahead from the fore- 
masthead in the gathering twilight, 
until at 8 o’clock I made out the 
light on the starboard bow. There 
it was, a welcome gleam above the 
darkening eastern horizon. A little 
air from the westward sprang up; 
we hoisted the motor-boat aboard 
and headed for the light-vessel. 
Two more steamers passed, one 
directly across our stern. 





Just before midnight the brilliant 
heavens were suddenly clouded over 
and the glass started down; a thi: 
haze came and at 1.40 A. M. a thick 
fog shut in. At 2 o’clock we passe] 
near a whistling buoy and by 3 the 
fog signal on the lightship could be 
heard well astern. A great reliei 
and Lloyd W. Berry luck! We 
were north of the steamer track 
and almost home. The rest of the 
night and early morning we steered 
ENE. Then the wind commenced 
to haul and by 2 P. M., June 1, had 
gone around to NNE, where it 
hung. It was a cold and bracing 
breeze, almost, we imagined, reco- 
lent of the spruces of Maine and 
New Brunswick whence it came 
A head wind, though, and by the 
following noon we had only made 
32 miles, beating in two long tacks. 
But on the second, the last of the 
forenoon, the breeze hauled so that 
we could point N!4E, and in the 
afternoon we set topsail and stay- 
sail to a pretty little southeast 
breeze under a cloudless sky. 

That night we ran wing and wing 
across the Gulf of Maine. In the 
forenoon of June 3 we unlashed 
the anchors from the deck, put the 
stocks in them, and placed them on 
the bows. Soon afterwards we 
sighted Matinicus Rock, the first 
land of continental United States 
that we had seen for over ten and 
«a half months—a barren, rocky 
island, but it stood for Maine and 
for Home. That afternoon we.ran 
up East Penobscot Bay, and the 
wind failing us and also coming 
ahead, we anchored for the night in 
l‘ox Island Thoroughfare. The 
next morning we started at daylight 
and at 8.40 anchored in Rocklind 
lfarbor, ending a passage of seven- 
teen days and 1,588 miles from 
Puerto Sosua, Santo Domingo, and 
it voyage of ten months and twenty- 
one days and 11,515 miles from 
doston. 

We kept the quarantine flag fly- 
ing half the morning; but no one 
paying the slightest attention to it, 
Peters and I went to the Custom 
House. The Port Doctor was 
away. The Collector of the Port 
said, ““You’re back, are you; I sup- 
pose you want to enter.” We gave 
him our clearance and bill of health 
from Puerto Plata. 


“If you were coming from 
Clark’s Harbor, Nova Scotia,” he 
said, “I could tell you right off 
what your tonnage tax would be, 
but Puerto Plata I’ll have to look 
up. ... It’s eighty-three cents. 
You’ve no cargo? ... Write ‘in 
ballast’ here on this form atid sign 





your name at the bottom. There, 
that’s all.” 
Well, “that’s all.” We had a 


bully cruise. I am sorry I had to 
leave out in this condensed narra- 
tive so much of interest that we 
saw, experienced, or heard told. 
Because, compared with the Be- 
rengaria, the Berry is pretty small, 
some people think of our voyage as 
a “stunt.” It wasn’t. Many ves- 
sels much smaller have made the 
North Atlantic passage, and far 
longer ones, and with smaller 
crews; and the ships that brought 
the first settlers to this country 
were far less seaworthy than the 
Berry. We went for the fun of it; 
encouraged, unconsciously perhaps, 
by Captain Joshua Slocum, who 
says, near the end of his book “Sail- 
ing Alone Around the World”: 
“To young men contemplating a 
voyage I would say, go.” 
[Continued in the July issue with an 
analysis of the Lloyd W. Berry, and 


comment on the lessons learned on the 
voyage.—Ed. ] 
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The cabin of the Berry. “Why work when fifteen million people like it?” 











Sketch from 


the Berry's Log Book. 


Modern Piracy in the China Seas 


How It Is Done at the Present Time 


N the old days of the sailing ship, 

when American and British clip- 
pers were hanging up records that 
steamers have found hard to beat, 
the China Seas were infested with 
pirates, and many a vessel was 
boarded and looted by an innocent 
looking Chinese junk. 

With the coming of steam all this 
passed and the China Seas have 
been considered as safe as any other 
waters for the peaceful merchant 
ship. That this is not quite so, 
however, is shown by the capture 
and looting of a steamer on a -pas- 
sage from Shanghai to Hong Kong 
in December, 1921, the full account 
of which has recently come to our 
attention. In view of the activities 
of Chinese bandits ashore recently, 
the account of this seizure of a mod- 
ern steamship is interesting. 

The vessel was the Kwang Lee, 
owned by the Chinese Merchants 
Steam Navigation Company, and 
she was commanded by Captain 
Lindsay Crawford, an Englishman, 
the first officer being Mr. Jensen 
and the other officers and engi- 
neers being Englishmen. For 32 
hours the pirates had charge of the 
ship, dodging steamers and plan- 
ning their escape, which was finally 
made in a fishing junk. They se- 


cured booty estimated at from 
$120,000 to $200,000 including 
some treasure from the ship’s 


strong room. 
The only casualty was the killing 
of a young Chinese passenger who 


refused to hand over his money, 
after which the pirates shot him in 
the presence of his father and 
threw the body overboard. The 
most reliable estimates place the 
number of the gang at between 20 
and 30. They boarded the ship at 
Shanghai, masquerading as pas- 
sengers and waiting two days before 
taking up their stations in different 
parts of the ship. At a given sig- 
nal they held up the captain, officers 
and crew as well as other passen- 
gers, firing their revolvers to make 
a show of force and to intimidate 
the passengers. The captain and 
the officers were completely taken 
by surprise and had to carry out 
the orders of the raiders at the point 
of revolvers. 

The ship left Shanghai at 9 a.m. 
on December 13th with a full com- 
plement of passengers and some 
cargo. The trouble started at 12.15 
p. m. on December 15th. 

Here is the captain’s story: 

“T was sitting in my cabin,” said 
Captain Crawford, “having just left 
the bridge, where I had taken the 
ship’s position at noon. I had my 
back to the door. I hadn’t been 
there two minutes when my atten- 
tion was arrested by a shrill whis- 
tle, followed by a tumult and firing 
of shots, and before I could rise 
from my chair two of the pirates 
rushed in, with revolvers in their 
hands, and capsized my chair. I 
fell on my back, and as I was fall- 
ing a shot rang out, the bullet pass- 


ing my abdomen by a hair’s breadth. 
When I got on my feet I was held 
on either side by my visitors, who 
pressed their revolvers against my 
sides and led me to the forward 
deck. There I saw pirates guard- 
ing the main entrance down to the 
‘tween deck, and terrified Chinese 
running in all directions, pursued 
by armed men who fired at random 
to intimidate them. They hustled 
me into the engineers’ mess room, 
in which the second engineer (Mr. 
Robinson) had already been con- 
fined. A few minutes afterwards 
the chief engineer (Mr. George 
Alexander) was flung in, followed 
by the rest and second officers 
(Messrs. Jensen and Gorovenco), 
and some of the saloon passengers 
with their wives. The pirates 
closed the door and windows of the 
mess room, and there we sat in 
darkness, listening to the shouts, 
firing, and the general pandemo- 
nium that was taking place on the 
tween deck. 

“After a short time the pirate 
who was guarding us opened the 
door to assure himself of our pres- 
ence, and brandished a revolver in 
our faces. He was very suspicious 
that I had hidden weapons and in- 
sisted on the production of same. 
He would not take ‘no’ for an an- 
swer. I offered myself to be 
searched, but he did not take ad- 
vantage of the offer. I don’t know 
what would have happened to me 
had not this capricious individual 
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been recalled by his chief to do 
some, probably, more important 
business. What it was God knows. 
We sat in the room until 1:15 p.m., 
when the door was violently thrown 
open and a demand for the captain 
was made. When I presented my- 
self the priate asked, dubiously, 
‘You him? You him? Held on 
either side, and with revolvers 
pressed against my ribs, I was hus- 
tled up to the bridge, where I was 
greeted by seven of the gang who 
had congregated there, waiting my 
arrival. They asked me the posi- 
tion of the ship, which I told them. 
I was then ordered to steer to San- 
tu, above Foochow, and _ was 
branded as a liar when I told the 
pirates, in reply to their question, 
that the ship was 180 or 190 miles 
away from the place to which they 
desired me to take them. They 
said, ‘You lie. You wantchee die?’ 
I instructed the quartermaster to 
explain to them what I had said. 


“The pirates suddenly appeared 
to be panic-stricken, and after an 
excited conversation amongst them 
I was ordered to steer for Hong- 
kong. They asked when we could 
arrive at Hongkong at the speed 
we were going. I supplied the in- 
formation, and one of them, seem- 
ingly the only one of the whole lot 
of a truculent disposition, levelled 
his revolver point blank at my face, 
and asked me, ‘You wantchiee die?’ 
He said, ‘Go straight. Do proper. 
You makee die.’ I laughed at him, 
and said, ‘I don’t want to die. [| 
will go straight, as if I were on an 
ordinary voyage.’ When we were 
between Lamocks and the Brothers 
the pirates, after a consultation, 
seemed to plan again, and told me 
they did not want to go. I was to 
pass Swatow, but not to go near it. 
When I altered the course for 
Breakers Point, however, they 
seemed to be suspicious that I was 
trying to bring the ship to the 
neighborhood of Swatew, and I had 
great difficulty in allaying their sus- 
picions. However, they finally ac- 
cepted my words. I was feeling 
very tired, having been on the 
bridge continuously, and I asked the 
pirate chief if the chief officer 
could be called to relieve me. He 
consented, provided I only rested 
for an hour. I went down below 
to my cabin with an armed escort; 
but to sleep was impossible on ac- 
count of the noises of the pirates 
in the chart room next door and 
the smoking of opium, and I was 
glad to go up to the bridge again. 

“At 11 p.m. the pirates in the 
engine room reduced the speed to 
dead slow, and we continued at 
that speed until 3 p.m. on Friday, 
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the 16th. The pirates were very 
much alarmed at the sight of pass- 
ing steamers, and anxiously in- 
quired the destination and the type 
of each vessel which we passed. 
They instructed me to steer off out 
of their way, increasing the speed 
when we were passing them and 
decreasing it after-they had passed. 


“At 3 p.m. I was ordered to lay 
the Kwang Lee alongside two fish- 
ing junks which had their trawling 
nets out, and which were ordered 
to make fast alongside. The 
weather had been ideal since we 
left Shanghai, but now it was very 
threatening, and a low-lying mist, 
with a drizzle, obscured the view 
beyond about a mile. Owing to the 
very heavy sea, rapidly rising, the 
junks nearly battered themselves to 
pieces in complying with the order, 
given with revolvers pointed, fran- 
tic excitement going on on board 
them meanwhile. 


“Evidently the heavy seas 
scared them, for the pirate chief 
came on to the bridge, went to 
the telegraph, and rang ‘Full 
speed ahead,’ despite the fact that 
the junks were then alongside. 
More probably he did not know 
quite what would happen when 
he signalled. As it was not my 
business I didn’t interfere. Turn- 
ing round to me the pirate chief 
pointed at the two junks, now 
rapidly sailing away in the mist 
towards Chelang Point, and 
asked me to overtake them. Our 
steam pressure being very low 
the task was not an easy one, as 
the junks were sailing nearly at 
the same speed as we were. How- 
ever, within a mile of Chelang 
Point we managed to overhaul 
them; but after a short talk the 
pirate chief abandoned the two 
junks, and ordered me to go 
towards a single junk that was 
approaching us with a fair wind. 
I got alongside of it: we went 
fast astern and then went slow 
ahead, with the junk in tow. We 
were then amongst the reefs. I 
had great difficulty in convincing 
the pirates that in a very short 
time we would meet with disaster. 


“After a good deal of trouble 
we finally succeeded in hauling 
the ship out southward of Reef 
Island, and headed towards Tai 
Semi Bay, where we arrived at 
7:30 p.m. We stopped there, and 
the pirates commenced to load the 
junk with plunder. At 8 p. m. I 
was ordered to drop anchor. The 
man who had superintended the 
search of the passengers’ luggage, 
etc., came on the bridge, with the 
second engineer, who had been 
working in the engine room. He 


cordially wished us ‘Good-bye,’ 
shook hands with us, and depart- 
ed. He gave me strict injunc- 
tions that I was not to weigh an- 
chor until 6 a. m. next morning, 
and prior to leaving the ship six 
of the pirates went down to the 
engine room aiid dismantled the 
engines. As soon as I saw them 
leave I went down to the ’tween 
deck and liberated the rest of the 
officers, engineers, crew and the 
passengers, who had been prison- 
ers for one and a half days. | 
asked the chief engineer about 
the engines. He promptly went 
down to the engine room, ascer- 
tained the damage, and told me 
he could repair them and be ready 
for the ship’s departure in two or 
three hours’ time. At 10 p. m. the 
chief engineer reported ‘All ready,’ 
and we weighed anchor and pro- 
ceeded to Hongkong, going slow- 
ly in order to enable the unfortu- 
nate Chinese passengers to iden- 
tify what remained of their prop- 
erty, which was strewn on the 
deck in confusion.” 





Star Class Fleets Growing 
Rapidly 
HE Western Lake Erie fleet 
has just been granted a Star 
Class charter. This makes the sec- 
ond fleet on that lake and it num- 
bers about a dozen boats from 
Vermillion to Toledo, Ohio. The 
Vancouver Island Fleet have 
changed their name to the British 
Columbia Islands Fleet and now in- 
clude Stars from Victoria, Sidney 
and Cowichan Bay, B. C. 

The fleets are all reporting great 
activity just now, but it is too early 
for any racing results, California 
being the only group to start racing 
at this writing. 

The Detroit River Fleet, which 
has always been the “baby” of the 
Association, has recently grown 
considerably in size and will have 
at least half a dozen active “stars” 
racing there this year and probably 
will send one on to the National 
Championships in August. 

Western Long Island Sound fig- 
ures on having about 40 boats in 
Larchmont Race Week this year; 
there are also about 14 active boats 
in the Central Long Island Sound 
that will attend and all class rec- 
ords should be broken. 

Due to a new system of Inter- 
Fleet letters, originated by the As- 
sistant Secretary, Eriest Ratsey, 
the different fleets are now kept in 
close touch with each others’ activi- 
ties, and a monthly bulletin is sent 
out which contains the combined re- 
ports from each fleet. 

(Continued on page 391) 
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The new home of the California Yacht Club at Wilmington, Los Angeles harbor, is an ideal structure for a yacht club home, a feature 
being that the needs of the sailors of the Club have received particular atten‘ion. 


The California Yacht Club’s New Home 


O NE of the most complete yacht 
club homes on the Pacific 
Coast, if not in the United States, 
is the one occupied by the Califor- 
nia Yacht Club, of Los Angeles. 
This organization, the youngest and 
yet the largest in the West, with 
eleven hundred members and three 
hundred boats in its fleet, recently 
completed a club house on the East 
Basin at Wilmington, Los Angeles 
Inner Harbor, at a cost of $100,000. 
The yacht basin is ideal for an- 
choring yachts. The C. Y. C.’s 
plant, comprising some eight acres 
of grounds and nearly a thousand 
feet of water frontage, apparently 
lacks nothing that a boat-owning 
member could desire, and for that 
reason i3 attracting unusual inter- 
est among yachtsmen and_ those 
clubs that may be thinking of build- 
ing. 

The gray structure, with its tall 
light tower, is strikingly handsome 
outside and in, is commodious, con- 
venient, and beautifully furnished, 
effective color schemes having been 
worked out. There is a lobby 25 x 
65 feet, a club room 35 x 65 feet, 
a dining room 35 x 40 feet, and 
wide upper and lower porches. 
There are also “cabins,” and ten 
“staterooms” with baths. From 
the club house are wonderful views 
of the harbor with its busy ship- 
ping, of Long Beach and of the 
dark lines of the ships anchored 
along and beyond the government 
breakwater. 

On the club grounds, are many 


’ 


garages and parking space for hun- 
dreds of cars, concrete tennis 
courts, occupying 13,000 square 
feet, and fine drives of the same 
material. There is an oil and gaso- 
line station for automobiles, while 
at the waterfront is one for boats. 
Ample space is provided for boat 
storage on land. The anchorage is 
extensive and well protected, illumi- 
nated with flood light at night, and 
many craft are moored here. A 
concrete landing barge and a fine 
locker barge afford perfect facili- 
ties in their respective capacities. 
In these days, when yacht clubs 
are stressing so much the purely 
social side of the club activities, it 


The large lobby or lounging room of the California Yacht Club is unusually comfortable and 
pleasant. 


is a pleasure to see a club house 
where the “sailors” have such fine 
accommodations. Many other yacht 
clubs may well follow this lead of 
the California Yacht Club. 





Put-in-Bay Regatta 

The annual regatta of the Inter- 
Lake Yachting Association will be 
held as usual at Put-in-Bay, the 
dates this year being the entire week 
of July 15th. The regatta of 1922 
drew 676 yachtsmen to that popular 
rendezvous in 203 yachts. Action 
is being taken to build a permanent 
club house at the Bay, which will 
add a lot to the prestige of this an- 
nual event. 


ei 
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The new cruising yacht Ripple, owned by Mr. Clifford M. Leonard, which will be seen on the coast this summer. 








She is powered with two 


6-cylinder Diesel engines of approximately 300 H.P. 


The New Cruising Diesel Yacht Ripple 


NEW addition to the fleet of 

the New York Yacht Club dur- 
ing the coming season will be the 
cruising Diesel yacht Ripple, which 
is now under construction for Mr. 
Clitord M. Leonard, from designs 
by Cox & Stevens. Although the 
Ripple will in all sense be a yacht, 
she has been especially designed 
for business trips in tropical oil 
fields in Central and South Amer- 
ica, where Mr. Leonard has large 
interests. 

The general dimensions of the 
Ripple are: Length over all, 133’ 
9”; waterline, 126’; beam, moulded, 
23’; draft, 9’. 

In type and general appearance 
this new boat is typical of the mod- 
ern seagoing Diesel yacht whitch 
has been developed by Messrs. Cox 
& Stevens during the past few 
years. She has a_ practically 
straight stem, elliptical stern, with 
moderate overhang, a continuous 





and rather lively sheer, ample free- 
board, and powerful sections, with 
considerable flare forward. She 
will have a continuous steel deck- 
house on the main deck, and on the 
boat deck there will be two deck- 
houses, the forward one being used 
as a pilot house and captain’s quar- 
ters, the after house containing the 
wireless apparatus and quarters for 
the wireless operator. 

The machinery plant for this new 
boat consists of two 6-cylinder 
Diesel engines of the Krupp type, 
each of which will develop approxi- 
mately 300 h.p., which will give a 
sea speed of at least twelve knots. 
Sufficient fuel is carried in -tanks, 
carefully placed and subdivided, to 
give the boat a steaming radius in 
excess of 6,000 miles, and water 
tanks and storerooms have been 
provided of ample size to meet the 
requirements of long voyages. 

The staterooms for the owner 


and for his guests are all on the 
lower deck abaft the machinery 
space. The owner’s own stateroom 
is at the forward end of this deck, 
separated from the machinery space 
by an entrance hall containing a 
private stairway to the upper deck, 
with bathroom and large wardrobe, 
thus ettectually shutting off all 
noise and giving absolute privacy. 





A Mississippi River House- 


boat 

O meet the requirements of a 

shallow draft river boat to op- 
erate on the Mississippi and tribu- 
tary waters, a boat of very unusual 
design has recently been built at 
St. Paul, Minn., for Dr. W. J. 
Mayo of Rochester, Minn. This 
boat is something of a combination 
houseboat and yacht, as the de- 
igners, the Dingle Boat Works, 
have conformed to the conventional 
power boat type of hull, with the 








A 24-ft. semi-cruiser that is a wholesome, able little boat for the man that wants ability and seaworthiness instead of high speed. 
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The power house boat North Siar, 120 ft. in length and designed for use on the shallow waters of the Mississippi. She is a radical departure 
from the house toats developed on our coasts. 


cabin houses built up from the out- 
side of the hull itself. This gives 
the boat rather an unusual appear- 
ance for one of her size, so that she 
is not at all like the conventional 
houseboat. 
This boat is 120 feet in length, 
with a beam of 23 feet, and draft 
of only 30 inches, the construction 
being of wood. The exterior of the 
cabin houses is mahogany, the win- 
dow frames and sashes being of 
teak. 
The power plant to drive this 
large hull consists of two 8-cylinder 
Sterling Dolphin motors, which in 
actual service give the boat a speed 
of better than 15 miles at 900 r.p.m. 
There are eleven staterooms, each 
accommodating two persons com- 
fortably, and each being equipped 
with a lavatory, dresser and clothes 
locker. This is an unusual num- 
ber of rooms for a boat of this size. 
The North Star, as she is called, The living room of the house boat North Star, looking into the dining room. There is unusual 
has recently completed a cruise of light and ventilation furnished by large windows and the wide cabin house. 


5,000 miles on the Mississippi. A Sétece GuintOecten 


A new boat that promises to be- 
come very popular has_ recently 
been built on standardized lines by 
the Gordon-Hall Boat Building 
Company, of Brooklyn. It is a type 
of boat that fills a long felt want on 
the part of boatmen who desire a 
husky, able little craft of moderate 
speed for day use or fishing. The 
tendency has been lately too much 
toward high-speed, _ lightly-built 
runabouts, and there is now a swing 
back toward a more wholesome type 
for general use. 

These boats are 24 ft. long, 7 ft. 
3 in. beam and draw 18 inches of 
water. The engine is installed 
amidships and consists of either an 
8 H.P. Kermath, which gives a 
speed of 9 miles per hour, or a 20 
H.P. Kermath, which gives a speed 

of about 15 miles per hour. The 
The shelter cabin of the Gordon, 24-ft. semi-cruiser, showing housing over the Kermath motor. (Continued on page 413) 
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a new benster boat, owned by Henry B. Plant, under ul 
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Hawk, owned by W. A. W. Stewart, looks very much like Lea. 


The Month in Yachting 


Class “P’”’? Revived on Long 
Island Sound 


ITER several years, during 

which there has been practi- 
cally no racing in the “P” class on 
Long Island Sound, it is pleasing 
to see this fine class, which was 
formerly very popular, being re- 
vived, with the prospects of some 
fine racing this Summer. The fleet 
on the Sound has dwindled to some 
three boats, two of them being out- 
classed by Nahma, then owned by 
Addison Hanan, but with the ac- 
quiring of two more boats, a class 
“P” association has been formed to 
promote racing and to boost the 
class. 

The Nahma has been bought by 
C. L. Weyand and the Windward 
has been brought back from Hali- 
fax, where she has been for a num- 
ber of years, by G. W. Ford and 
Wm. Scofield. Then J. A. Santry 
has come down from Marblehead 
with his Ahmeeck and joined the 
class. With these three and Amo- 
ret, owned by P. C. Pfeiffer, and 
WVianno, owned by Hamilton B. 
Downe, there will be five boats, in 
addition to one which Theo. S. 
Clark expects to purchase. 

P. C. Pfeiffer has been elected 


Secretary of the Association and 
communications from those desir- 
ing tc enter their boats should be 
addressed to him. 

All races to be sailed without 
time allowance, unless it is shown 
that a handicap system is necessary, 
and under the restrictions of trim 
and equipment, scantling rules, etc., 
laid down for the 31 foot rating 
class by the rules of the Long 
Island Sound Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation. Yachts to race in cruising 
trim, with anchors, cabin fittings, 
cushions, etc., on board, and with 
two suitable life preservers on deck. 

Some wise restrictions have been 
adopted, especially regarding haul- 
ing out and sails. Yachts shall not 
be hauled out, put in drydock, or on 
the beach more than once in four 
weeks, and shall not remain out of 
the water more than four consecu- 
tive days at any allowed time of 
hauling out or docking. In case 
of any accident or bad weather, 
this rule may be suspended by vote 
of majority of the members of the 
Association. 

Each yacht shall be allowed but 
one suit of sails during the season. 
Balloon jibs, reaching jibs and 
spinnakers may be carried provided 
that their size conforms with the 


Long Island Sound Association 
rules for the 31 foot rating class. 
If sails are damaged beyond ser- 
viceable repair, new sails may be 
ordered. 

A prize for the season’s cham- 
pionship will be awarded. For the 
purpose of giving light weather and 
heavy weather boats an equal. op- 
portunity to win this trophy, the 
season’s championship races shall be 
divided equally in a spring series 
and a fall series, and the two boats 
winning the greatest number of 
points for these two series shall 
have a match race for the cham- 
pionship trophy on the day of the 
Annual Regatta of the Handicap 
Yacht Racing Association. 





The 6-Meter Trial Races 


About the first boats to be racing 
on the Sound this year were the 6- 
Meters, which are tuning up early, 
preparatory to the series of elimi- 
nation races with the Seawanhaka 
Yacht Club that has arranged for 
the purpose of choosing the inter- 
national team to go to England in 
July. These trial races are to be- 
gin June 11th and will continue un- 
til the selection committee is satis- 
fied as to which four will make the 
best team to go abroad. 
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For the sake of the younger generation who have come along in the last ten 
years, here is a picture of the old Spray which carried Captain Slocum so many 


thousands of miles. 


Captain Slocum and the Spray have never been heard from 


since they left New York on a voyage to the Amazon in 1911. 


In addition to the two new boats, 
Ingomar and Hawk, many of the 
old boats are out, including the Ace, 
now owned by Gordon L. Pirie; the 
Bally Hoo, owned by “Ad.” Ha- 
nan; the Priscilla; the Grebe and 
the Clytie. All the old boats have 
been refitted for this year and most 
of them have new suits of sails and 
are in the best of shape. 

The yachts selected will be ship- 
ped on July 3rd and the Interna- 
tional match begins on August 2nd, 
on the Solent. 





Lake Michigan Sailors Plan 


Busy Season 


The chairman of, the Regatta 
Committee of the Jackson Park 
Yacht Club, W. J. Moore, sub- 
mitted to the Boat Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, at a recent meeting, a racing 
schedule which will carry the yachts 
of the fleet over more mileage than 
ever before in the history of the 
club. With the increase in the 
number of yachts in the club fleet 
with cabin accommodations for the 
entire crew, there has been a strong 
desire for more cruising races. With 
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this in mind, Commodore Wm. F. 
Hewitt suggested a triangular race 
over Labor Day in conjunction with 
the annual Jackson Park Yacht Club 
Regatta to Michigan City, which 
would carry the yachts to the In- 
diana port Saturday, September Ist, 


The greatest deep sea single-hander of them 
all. Captain Joshua Slocum aboard the Spray. 


to St. Joseph the day following, and 
back home on Labor Day. 

This plan met with unanimou: 
approval, and Commodore Hewitt 
together with other yacht owners 
received an invitation from Comm 
dore L. D. Huber of the St. Joseph 
River Yacht Club to be present at 
their annual meeting for the pur- 
pose of outlining to the members of 
this organization the steps to be 
taken to complete arrangements for 
the second leg of the race. 

At this meeting the St. Joseph 
River Yacht Club accepted the invi- 
tation to participate and the second 
leg of the race was placed on the 
schedule, open to all yachts of the 
Lake Michigan Yachting Associa- 
tion. The Hamilton Club of Chi- 
cago will award the trophies for the 
third leg of the race from St. Jo- 
seph to Chicago on Labor Day. 

On July 14th the yachts are 
scheduled to sail on a cruise to Sau- 
gatuck, Mich., 90 miles, with start 
from Van Buren Street Gap. This 
race precedes by a week the annual 
Mackinac Island race of the Chi- 
cago Yacht Club, which starts July 
21 at 6 p. m., open only to yachts 
five tons or over. The annual 
Michigan City race of the Co- 
lumbia Yacht Club is on the sched- 
ule for June 16. 

The Jackson Park Yacht Club 
season was Officially opened on May 
30. There will be races over the 
club course every Saturday when 
there is no long distance race. On 
July 4 the annual Lake Michigan 
Yacnting Association regatta will 
be sailed off the Milwaukee Y. C., 
rreceded the week end before by 
races to Racine and Milwaukee. 





Haswell Withdrawn from 
Bermuda Race to Take 


Part in Honolulu Race 


Vice-Commodore Aemilius Jar- 
vis, of the Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club, Toronto, has sold his schooner 
Haswell to Mr. A. H. Pedder, of 
Santa Barbara, Cal. The Haswell 
was entered for the Bermuda race, 
and was being prepared for the 
event when the sale was made. As 
it is Mr. Pedder’s intention to sail 
her in the trans-Pacific race from 
Santa Barbara to Honolulu, in July, 
it was impossible for Haswell to go 
into the Bermuda contest, as it 
would not be finished in time. The 
schooner left Toronto early in May 
for delivery at New York. 

Haswell was designed by N. G. 
Herreshoff in 1916 and built by the 
Herreshoff company for Mr. 
Thomas Tiffany. Com. Jarvis 











bought her and took her to Toronto 
in 1919. She is 60 feet over all, 44 
feet on the waterline, 8 feet 4 
inches draft, and measures 27 tons. 

While Eastern yachtsmen regret 
that the Haswell will not be seen in 
the Bermuda race, what is the East- 
ern event’s loss is the Western 
ocean race’s gain. Mr. Pedder was 
the one who was chiefly responsible 
for reviving the Honolulu race 
when he challenged with his yawl 
Viva. After the larger schooners 
Uncas and La Paloma, the Hono- 
lulu entry, came in together with 
the West Wind and the Viking IV, 
Mr. Pedder felt that he wanted the 
fastest thing of her size afloat for 
this race and purchased the Has- 
well. 

The big race on the Pacific will 
be started July 21, and already 
some nine entries have been re- 
ceived. The fleet is particularly 
high class and a fine race is assured 
over the 2,200 miles between the 
California coast and Honolulu. 

The fine big schooner yacht Sea- 
ward, built on fisherman lines, has 
been entered by her owner, Cecil 
De Mille of the California Yacht 
Club. 

One of the two latest entries is 
the 75-foot schooner /dalia, owned 
by A. B. Eyers. The Jdalia is a 
two-masted schooner. Mr. Eyers 
bought the /dalia on the East coast 
and had her brought through the 
canal on the deck ot a freighter. He 
is having an engine installed in the 
yacht so that it can come home un- 
der power. 

The other is the 66-foot ketch 
Spindrift, owned by Eugene Over- 
ton, admiral of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Yachting Association. 

Another entry expected soon, by 
the Honolulu race committee, is 
that of the Wisdom II, now com- 
pleting a long cruise around the 
world. The Wisdom II, a 125- 
foot ketch rigged yacht, is owned by 
Captain Ed. Salisbury. 

The La Paloma, entered by Ha- 
waiian yachtsmen, has been with- 
drawn, much to the regret of the 
other entrants. 





Revive Sailing on Gravesend 
Bay 

The past ten years have seen a 
steady decline in sailing and racing 
on that once popular body of water, 
Gravesend Bay, until at present 
there is practically no yachting ac- 
tivity on those waters, and the yacht 
clubs located there are making 
strenuous efforts to revive the sport. 

The principal reason for this de- 
cline is due te the increasing traf- 
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Haswell, which es tan sold by Scuaaiies ao to A. R. Pedder to take part 


in the Honolulu race on the Pacific. 


fic of the port, which has driven 
many of the boats to Long Island 
Sound or to other waters. In the 
Bay, however, this traffic is not bad 
and the Bay can still be made to 
serve as a very useful playground 
for those living in Brooklyn or out- 
lying districts, and with several 
large clubs located there yachting 
can be revived. 

At the last meeting of the Grave- 
send Bay Yacht Racing Association 
the suggestion was made to bring 
about a series of races to be sailed 
on Gravesend Bay between sloops 
of the “X” class from the Bay and 
from Long Island Sound. If this 
could be brought about, such com- 
petition would greatly encourage the 
building and racing of this once 
popular class. 

There is also no reason why there 
should not be a Gravesend Bay 


One of the 12!4 ft. Buzzard’s Bay knock- 


abouts for the youngsters. This class was 


designed by J. G. Alden. 





“Star” class fleet as the waters are 
ideal for those boats and, once a 
year, they could meet the other 
fleets of the “Star” class for the 
national championships. Already 
one new “Star” boat is being built 
on the Bay, which is a good sign. 
With such clubs as the Atlantic, 
Marine and Field, and the Grave- 
send Bay Yacht Club located on 
these waters. it would seem that 
enough interest might be aroused to 
put the sport back where it belongs. 





Raritan Bay Plans Full Sea- 
son of Races 


When the six yacht clubs located 
on Raritan Bay and Staten Island 
Sound formed the Raritan Bay 
Yacht Racing Association last year, 
it brought about a renewal of yacht- 
ing activity on those waters as noth- 
ing else could. 

The first year was very successful 
and this year each of the clubs com- 
prising the Association will hold a 
regatta, the dates being: Keyport 
Yacht Club, June 24th; Princess 
Pay Yacht Club, July 22nd; Rari- 
tan Yacht Club, July 7-8: Mon- 
mouth Yacht Club, August 5th; Se- 
waren Yacht Club and Rahway 
Yacht Club, August 18-19; Keyport 
Yacht Club regatta, Sept. 1st to 3rd. 

The first race of the season is a 
trv-out, but after that, all the races 
will be on the point system for the 
season’s championship. The races 
will be for power cruisers, speed 
boats and sail boats. 

Under Com. Charles A. Carlson 
and an energetic committee, a very 
active season is promised. 
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International Contests Revived On Lake Ontario 


HE season on Lake Ontario 

will be one of the most note- 
worthy since the Canada’s Cup dis- 
appeared from the yachting hori- 
zon. The Buffalo Yacht Club ‘is 
in negotiation with the Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club of Toronto for a 
match between four “P”class 
sloops. The Royal Canadian Club 
is particularly strong in this class, 
having seven or eight fast yachts 
available. The Buffalo Yacht Club 
has the WVasaka II (ex Josephine), 
and the Joyant. They are most 
anxious to try conclusions with the 
Canadians, and have suggested a 
match for that freshwater classic, 
the Fisher Cup. This, however, is 
impossible, owing to restrictions in 
the deed of gift, which confine this 
trophy to Lake Ontario yachts. A 
special trophy, however, has been 
offered, and the match is definitely 
on, to take place in the first week 
in September. 

At the time that this match is be- 
ing sailed at Toronto, there will 
also be a contest for the Richardson 
Trophy, under the auspices of the 
Yacht Racing Union of the Great 
Lakes. This contest is for the 
“R” class, and three new “R” boats 
are being built in the vicinity of 
Toronto for championship honors. 
One is designed by John G. Alden, 
of Boston, for Mr. Richard Wright, 
of Toronto; another is designed by 
George Owen of Boston for Mr. 
W. J. Reilly of Toronto, and the 
third has been designed by T. B. F. 
Benson, of Toronto, for a Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club syndicate 
headed by Major Walter Windeyer. 
The preliminary contests between 
these boats will be almost as inter- 
esting as the final battle for the 
trophy itself. Lake Erie, Lake 
Michigan and Detroit aspirants for 
the Great Lakes Championship will 
be visiting Toronto, and it is 
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planned to hold an elaborate re- 
gatta during the Canadian National 
Exhibition, in which all these “R” 
boats, whether Richardson Trophy 
contenders or runners up, will take 
part. 

Another event which looms large 
in the R-boat programme on Lake 
Ontario, is the George Cup Con- 
test, which will be sailed this year 
at Chaumont Bay at the foot of 
Lake Ontario, the headquarters of 
the Crescent Yacht Club of Water- 
town, N. Y. The Crescent Yacht 
Club won the trophy last year with 
Huskie II after thirteen years of 
trying, so the Canadian challengers 
now have to go in American waters 
to sail the race. Scrapper III, the 
Toronto defender of the trophy last 
year, has been sold to Kingston, and 
Nirwana of Hamilton, the defender 
of the trophy in 1921, has been 
puichased by the Watertown 
yachtsmen, so that there has been 
a general shift in the hailing ports 
of these boats all over the lakes. 

Remarkable interest is being 
shown in Toronto in a new one- 
design class of small sloops of 25 
feet over all length, 16 feet water- 
line, 350 feet sail area, on a draft 
of 4 feet. Fourteen of these are 
now under construction, all for 
members of the Royal Canadian 
Y. C. They chose the design of 
T. B. F. Benson, expecting three 
or four to be built, but orders have 
come with a rush. 

Six of the new sloops are ready 
for shipping and the others will fol- 
low shortly. So popular is the 
class that the Royal Canadian Y. C. 
is cooperating with the Canadian 
National Exhibition Association in 
providing an open race for them on 
September 1. The Queen City, Na- 
tional, Alexandra, Woodbine, and 
other Toronto yacht clubs will be 
invited to send crews, and the same 


The new one-design sloops adopted at the western end of Lake Ontario, of which fourteen are under construct’on for members of the Royal 
In the picture the boat is shown without the lead keel, which will ‘ncrease their draft to four feet. 


invitation will probably be extended 
to all the clubs of the lakes, even 
the St. Lawrence River, Hamilton, 
Kingston, Belleville, Rochester, and 
Watertown, N. Y., may send crews 
from Lake Ontario, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and Chicago, and the 
Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club of 
Montreal, may also be represented. 
The Royal Canadian Yacht Club 
will supply the boats, using every 
one of the fleet of fourteen. 

These new sloops are able little 
vessels, of one design, and are Mar- 
coni-figged. Pictures of them shown 
here give a fair idea of what the 
new boats will be like. It should 
be remembered, of course, that the 
boats have yet to receive their 
lead keels, so that they will be 
deeper than the photographs indi- 
cate. 

The boats cost, complete, $900, 
and as they are all from the one 
set of designs, making them win is 
up to the skippers. 





A Long Voyage in a Small 
Yacht 


I‘lying the blue and white burgee 
of the Shanghai Yacht Club from 
her mainmast and the White Cross 
of Denmark over her stern, the lit- 
tle yawl Shanghai slipped down the 
Huangpu River early in -May on 
the first leg of her 16,000-mile 
voyage to Copenhagen, Denmark, 
with her youthful skipper, Captain 
Kjaer at the helm. 

The Shanghai is a small yacht of 
27 tons measurement. It is antici- 
pated that the voyage will take 
about ten months, and the course 
selected is through the China Sea, 
across the Indian Ocean, around 
Cape of Good Hope and north 
through the South and North At- 
lantic Oceans. 
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Plans—Auxiliaries, Power Boats, House Boats 
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A 30-Foot Double Ended 
Auxiliary 

Here is a little auxiliary sloop of 
the raised deck variety named the 
Sea Call, which was designed and 
built by Mr. John Trumpy, N.A., 
of the Mathis Yacht Building Com- 
pany, for his own use. She shows 
what an able, roomy little craft of 
this type can be turned out on an 
over all length of 30 feet. Her 
other dimensions are 9 feet beam, 
and 3 feet draft. She has no board. 

She is a double ender with a 
raised deck forward and a large 
cockpit running the full width of 
the boat. The draft has been held 
as light as possible in order to use 
her around Barnegat Bay and along 
the Jersey coast. 

Her designer and owner says that 
she is the finest little sea boat he 
ever saw, “slippery as an eel and 
buoyant as a duck, easy to handle 
under all conditions.” Under 
power she will make 8 miles with a 
10-12 H P Kermath Motor. 





A Deep Water Cruising Ketch 

A flush decked cruising ketch 
for deep water cruising has 
recently been designed by James 
Hussey of the Greenport Basin & 
Construction Company, the plans 
of which have just been received. 
She should make a special appeal 
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Sail and accommo- 

dation plan of 30 ft. 

over all raised deck 

double end _auxili- 

ary. Designed by / 
John Trumpy. / 
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to the man who wants a 
husky, able boat with a 
lot of room in her. 

All those who went to 
the Show will remember 
the Greenport 32 - foot 
| auxiliary and the excep- 
i; tional layout which 

\ she had for a small 
j boat. This new 
ketch has an equally 
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Inboard profile of 38-ft. waterline cruising ketch, designed by Greenport Basin and Construction Company. 379 
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Quarters 


























interesting accommodation plan and 
shows what a lot of room can be 
worked into a boat with proper 
thought and ingenuity on the part | 
of the designer. This ketch hasa _ / 
small cockpit well with a bridge 

deck forward of it over the galley 


| 


of the ship. The engine is care- : 
fully housed in the after end of the 
galley so that it does not interfere 
in any way with the work of the 
cook. 
The rig is tall and narrow with 
a jibeheaded mizzen and a single 
jib, making her very handy to work. } 
Her dimensions are: length over | 
all, 48 feet; waterline, 38 feet; 
beam, 12 feet, and draft 6 feet. 
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La Dicha a Typical Sound- 
Type Boat 


| ari lor Mr. H. G. Wylie, the Con- 
; Tt solidated Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Morris Heights, New York, have 
designed and are building a typical 
boat of the Sound type, which is 
becoming more popular each year 
for day use and short cruises. 














j This boat is 50 feet in length 

+: — 1} ty and will be named La Dicha, with 

Santa Barbara, California, as her 

distil inhale — jailing port. Notwithstanding this, 








an of 38-ft. waterline cruising ketch. however, the Sound and waters 
about New York will be her play- 
ground for this season at least. 
La Dicha is powered with a six- 
cylinder Model M Speedway 150 
horsepower engine, giving a speed 
of 18 miles per hour. The engine 
installation is forward under the 


Sail and accommodat‘on pl 


and engine room. Forward of this 
is a small house over the companion 
steps leading into the main saloon. 
Forward of this compartment is a 
toilet room and a large storage 
space, while still further forward 
is a double stateroom the full width 
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Plan of La Dicha, a 50-ft. Sound type power cruiser. Designed and built ky Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation for Mr. H. G. Wylie. 
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Malabar IV, a 47-ft. over all schooner, designed by John G. Alden, which will be seen in the Bermuda race. 


The new boat is some five feet 
longer than the earlier Malabars, 
being 46 feet, 10 inches long over 
all, by 35 feet, 3 inches waterline, 

2 feet beam and 6 feet, 9 draft. 
She carries 1,230 square feet 
of sail in her four lowers and 
kas about 8% tons of ballast. 





raised deck with full headroom. 
This compartment is well ventilated 
with port lights on either side and 
skylight overhead. 

The principal dimensions are as 
follows: Length, 50 feet; beam, 
10 feet; draft, 3 feet. 





Malabar IV—A New Schooner 
of the Fisherman Type 
In the Bermuda Race one of the 

entries in the “A” Division that 

will attract a lot of interest is the 
new Malabar, number four of the 
series, which has been entered by 

John G. Alden, her designer, and 

she will be sailed by Mr. Alden and 

Samuel Wetherill. The plans are 

published herewith. 

















She arrived at Marblehead early 
in May, after being sailed down 
from her builder’s yard at Thomas- 
ton, Me. The boat is of the Mala- 
bar type with several refinements in 
lines which make her even faster 
than the older boats. The layout 
shows four berths in the main 
cabin, which is amidships, a state- 
room aft and another berth off the 
passage leading from the compan- 
ionway to the main saloon. 
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A small single handed cruiser 291, ft. over all, designed by Walter J. McInnes. 
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total sail area is 500 
square feet. 
The designer says that 


he has made her short in 










































A Small Single-Handed 


Cruiser 

The boats in the greatest demand 
today, as we see it, are the small 
auxiliary cruisers for the man of 
moderate means who wants to get 
on the water, but who finds the cost 
of large boats beyond his means. 
Never have so many men been itch- 
ing to own boats that they could 
cruise in and handle themselves as 
at the present time, and the little 
29-foot over all sloop, the plans of 
which we publish herewith, de- 





Accommodation plan and inboard profile of 29//2 ft. auxiliary. 





signed by Walter J. McInnis of 
Neponset, Mass., comes pretty near 
filling the bill for these men. She 
is excellently suited for two or three 
to cruise in, as there is a lot of room 
in her for a boat only 22 feet water- 
line and 29% feet over all. Her 
beam is 9 feet. 5 inches, and her 
draft 4 feet, 6 inches, while the 





















0 the stern for comfort 
and long enough ‘for- 


ward to permit making 

her a knockabout rig for 

convenience. She bal- 

ances well and_ shows 

practically the same bal- 
ance when reefed as with full sail, 
She has a large cockpit beneath 
which is installed an 8 H.P. Ker- 
math motor. 





A Motor Houseboat 

Here are some plans by John H. 
Wells, naval architect of New York 
City, which show a handsome look- 
ing craft, which combines a yachty 
appearance with the room and com- 
tort of a houseboat. 

On 2 length of 85’ and a beam of 
19’, four large double staterooms 
and one single, together with two 
bathrooms, toilet room and trunk 
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A motor house boat 85 ft. 
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long of cenuseal type, designed by John H. Wells. 









and linen rooms are found in the 
owner’s quarters forward. These 
are separated by the fuel tanks 
from the engine room, large galley, 
crew’s quarters for four men, with 
toilet, etc., which are provided in 
the after part of the vessel. The 
after ten feet of the main deck is 
arranged as a sunken cockpit for 
the crew, while a large dining and 
living room, fitted with piano and 
desk, with adjoining pantry, is in 
the after deckhouse. The forward 
house is a commodious pilot house, 
with an alcove on the port side 
fitted with berth, seat and locker for 
the captain, while the remainder is 
given over to a deck toilet, lobby 
and stairs below to the quarters. 

The motive power consists of two 
6-cylinder oil engines, 75 h.p. each, 
which will give a cruising speed of 
around 10-11 miles per hour. A 
complete lighting, heating outfit, to- 
gether with full line of auxiliary 
machinery is also provided. 

This yacht represents the most 
up-to-date development of the coast- 
wise and lake cruiser, having the 
maximum amount of room for 
owner and guests, comfortable 
quarters for the crew, and capable 
of a fair and economical turn of 
speed. 
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A 27-Foot W. L. Auxiliary 


—— | Sears 














Yawl 
This little semi-keel yawl, de- 
signed by R. M. Haddock, is 


adapted for waters where a keel 
boat to be ‘an efficient windward 
craft would draw too much water. 
As a motor will be installed the / 
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A 38-foot over all deep centerboard yawl, designed by R. M. Haddock. 














windward qualities 
may not be of such 
moment as in a pure- 
ly sail-driven cruiser. 
With a craft of this 
type many cruis- 
ing grounds are 
open, especially 
on the Pacific 
coast, where 
both deep and 











Sou'wester, 40-foot over all ketch, designed by Wm. Atkin. 


shallow waters are found. She will 
be used principally on San Fran- 
cisco Bay and tributary waters. 

The small centerboard houses en- 
tirely below the floor and will be a 
valuable adjunct when on the wind. 
The boat is full bodied, with mod- 
erate sail plan, and the ends quite 
sharp for rough water conditions. 
The arrangement plan was made a; 
simple as possible both on account 
of first cost and for considerations 
of ventilation. No paid hands had 
to be provided for. 

The general dimensions are: 
L. O. A., 38’; L. W. L., 27’; beam, 
10’ 2”; draft, 4 6". A 12 h.p. heavy 
duty 4 cycle motor will be in- 
stalled. 





Sou’ wester—A Ketch for the 
Bermuda Race 


Here is the profile and sail plan 
of the Sou’wester, the third 40- 
footer building at “Syd” Breeze’s 
yard, Port Jefferson. She was de- 
signed by W. Atkin for W. E. 
Baker and others, and is well 
along. 


(Continued on page 413) 
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In the Lee of the Longboat 


By CAP STAN 


UNNY how the critics of the 

semi-fisherman type have to 
search around for mud to sling at 
their pet aversion. For instance, 
in an “ad” of a fine yawl in the 
February issue, Charlie Mower tells 
the world that “she can anchor 
among the yachts at Marblehead or 
Larchmont and not look as if she 
belongs in Gloucester, New Bedford 
or Lunenberg.” (Charlie must have 
run afoul of the Berry some time, 
with Harold Peters and his derby 
at the wheel.) Then along comes 
Roger Haddock in the May issue, 
and says of his schooner design— 
“Her appearance, also, is that of a 
yacht to which the owner can point 
with pride without making any ex- 
cuses, and the chance of his being 
hailed and asked the price of clams 
is remote.” 

Now, Charlie, and you _ too, 
Roger, will never fetch the mark 
on that tack. Most owners of 
black-hulled Friendship sloops and 
semi-fisherman schocners whom I 
have talked with would be proud to 
be taken for a Gloucesterman or a 
Lunenberger, and I have yet to hear 
of one who has been asked the price 
of clams, oysters, lobsters, scallops, 
or other variety of sea food. The 
real fear of these owners is that 
some fine day the Dry Navy will 
descend upon them on_ suspicion 
that they are active members of the 
Rum Fleet—and that means fare- 
well to that precious bottle or two 
of home brew so artfully concealed 
in the wheel-box or the spud locker. 
Anyone doubting the truth of this 
assertion may have his doubts pain- 
lessly extracted by tuning in with 
Gordon Prince, “Billy” Hand, John 
Alden or “Rajah” Griswold. 


The season of 1923 promises to 
set new marks for long distance 
racing, both in number of contests 
and in number of contestants. The 
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longest will be the private scrap of 
W. W. Nutting and the Duke of 
Leinster, who will race duplicate 
boats from New York to Cowes, 
England. The Bermuda Race, start- 
ing June 12th from New London, 
and 660 miles long, in number 
of entries has shattered all records 
for an event of its kind, no less than 
thirty-two owners having signified, 
at this writing, their intention of 
starting their craft. The historic 
Brooklyn Challenge Cup will be 
raced for over a 280-mile course 
some time in August, and the 200- 
mile Bayside Auxiliary Race is set 
for an early date in August. Up 
on the Lakes, the famous Chicago- 
Mackinac grind will furnish the 
fresh water salts full opportunity 
of testing the mettle of boats and 
crews. And not to be outdone by 
their Eastern brethren, the Pacific 
Coast windjammers are grooming 
their craft for a little “trek” across 
the Pacific from Santa Barbara to 
Honolulu. 

There may be a couple of events 
which J have overlooked, but the 
above should be enough to prove 
without a shadow of a doubt that 
when it comes to turning out 
“wooden ships and iron men,” we 
are still in business at the old stand. 


The old-time navigator set great 
store by his chronometer, for upon 
its absolute accuracy depended his 
peace of mind and the safety of his 
vessel. At every opportunity he 
lugged his precious timepiece ashore 
to an expert, to have it adjusted, 
set, and rated. But times have 
changed. A chronometer expert 
recently told me his business had 
been literally “shot to pieces” in the 
last few years. No, not because of 
the decline of our merchant marine, 
but because of—Radio. For now, 
no matter what harbor he may be 
in, or what sea he may be sailing 


C.C, Danis 


o’er, the skipper simply turns on the 
juice, reaches out into the atmos- 
phere and once or twice daily, re- 
ceives a “time signal” from one of 
the many radio broadcasting sta- 
tions situated all over the world. 
I’very day he checks his timepiece. 
No more anxiety—no more uncer- 
tainty—no more trips to the expert 
jeweler. He “rates his own,” and 
“every day, in every way, his navi- 
gation gets better and better.” 
Yachtsmen contemplating blue 
water cruises may very easily install 
a compact radio receiving set, with 
inside loop aerial, capable of receiv- 
ing time signals and weather reports 
1,000 miles away. The installation 
is simple, and the value tremendous. 
A well regulated watch may even 
be substituted for the expensive 
chronometer when it is such a sim- 
ple matter to get a time check at 
least once a day. Bermuda Race 
navigators will undoubtedly use 
radio, as accurate navigating will 
have a lot to do with deciding who 
the successful mug hunters will be. 


Jack Hanna is a strong supporter 
of the shoal draft hooker for 99 out 
of every 100 cruising yachtsmen. I 
wonder if Jack isn’t influenced just 
a bit by the fact that he pounds his 
Corona in a section where the wa- 
ter, though plentiful, is spread in 
mighty thin layers? Methinks yes. 

ut though there are many words 
of wisdom in Jack’s letter in the 
May issue, I think he makes a mis- 
leading statement when he avers 
that “not one yachtsman in a hun- 
dred today ever permits himself to 
go in water that will require heav- 
ing to in a gale offshore—.”’ For in 
that meaSly 1 per cent. are men who 
own deep draft boats, and who do, 
occasionally, heave them to. You 
don’t have to cross the big pond to 
heave to. It’s been done off the 
(Continued on page 390) 








The International Model 
Yacht Race with Canada 


EGOTIATIONS have now 

been completed for a series 
of model yacht races, in the C class, 
Model Yacht Racing Association 
classification, between the Montreal 
Model Yacht Club and the Central 
Park Model Yacht Club of New 
York, the challenge of the latter 
club having been noted in a recent 
issue of YACHTING. 


It has been agreed that a series 
of five races be sailed, the boat 
winning three races to be declared 
the winner of the handsome trophy, 
donated by the Canadians. The 
races will be sailed over a three- 
quarter of a mile course, to wind- 
ward and return, that is, three- 
quarters of a mile out and three- 
quarters of a mile back, and twice 
around, making in all, three miles. 
On the triangular course, each leg 
to be one-half mile, and twice 
around, making three miles in all. 

The first race will be sailed on 
Saturday, August 11th, the second 
race on Monday, August 13th, and 
arace every day thereafter to com- 
plete the series. The races will be 
sailed on Chambly Basin, Canada, 
which is situated sixteen miles from 
Montreal and can be reached easily 
by electric railway. 


The Americans have elected Mr. 
Howard Griffiths as their committee 
member, while the Canadians have 
selected Dr. E. C. Levine of Mon- 
treal. The third member of the com- 
mittee has not yet been selected. 
Mr. Howard Griffiths is vice-presi- 


Model Yachting 


dent of the Model Yacht Racing As- 
sociation of America and secretary 
of the Central Park Model Yacht 
Club and served on the committee 
which so_ successfully handled 
America’s first international model 
yacht race last June, when Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Daniels of England tried to 
lift the cup offered by YACHTING. 
Dr. E. C. Levine is a surgeon of 
Montreal and is enthusiastic over 
the model yacht game and sees great 
possibilities for its future. 


The Canadians are busy tuning 
up their fleet and are quite sure 
that they can pick out a boat that 
will make the Americans hustle to 
win. On the other hand the Yan- 
kees are now holding their elimina- 
tion races at their Flushing Bay 
sailing station and are determined 
to bring the handsome trophy over 
the border line, if possible. Mr. 
Jos. Weaver has a new Class C boat 
he has built for this race, and at 
this writing she has done the best 
of those entered. 


This race should prove of great 


~¥f Ohip Models 
Went toSea — 








Model vase Ruth showing ‘cross cut sails. 
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interest to all model yachtsmen and 
may attract some of the devotees of 
the big yacht game. One thing is 
certain, and that is it will prove a 


. good thing for model yachting, both 


here and in Canada. 
boat win! 


May the best 





Cross Cut Sails for Models 


Mr. C. R. Daniels, sends us some 
very interesting photographs and 
some comment on cutting sails for 
models. He contends that a cross- 
cut sail for the Marconi rig “has it 
on” the sail made of one piece of 
cloth, as are most of the sails used 
on models. In the latter it is im- 
possible to get the proper draft. He 
says: 

“T have several photographs of 
the model yacht Ruth, with her new 
Marconi rig, and while this type of 
rig has been generally adopted, there 
are only two suits of sails in service 
that are, to my mind, properly 
made, namely, the cross cut. It may 
be of interest to the model yachts- 
men to note, as per the accompany- 
ing photograph, the difference in 
the set of this sail as compared with 
those made of one piece of cloth.” 


To Form a Model Y. C. at 
Johnstown 


Owing to the construction of 
several pools around the city of 
Johnstown, Pa., has lead to a great 
interest in model boat racing in that 
locality. 

There are a number of enthusi- 
asts there who expect to form an as- 
sociation to conduct organized rac- 
(Continued on page 413) 
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Showing how some ship models would work out if enlarged according to scale. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE SKIPPER 


Herreshoff to Build Next 
Defender 


There have been rumblings re- 
cently which indicate that another 
challenge for a series of races for 
the America’s Cup may be expected 
at any time. The challenger will be 
from the Royal Ulster Yacht Club 
on behalf of Sir Thomas Lipton 
and rumor has-it that the challenger 
will measure about 70 feet on the 
water line and will rate at the top 
of class “K.” 

At one time this might have 
caused some consternation among 
yachtsmen because it was feared 
that it would be difficult to have a 
new defender designed and built. 
‘Today the feeling is that if a race 
is arranged for a Class “K” yacht, 
two yachts and possibly more may 
be built for the defense of the Cup 
and one of. these at least will be by 
Herreshoff. The veteran designer 


at Bristol is still actively engaged. 


in the study of models and he has 
plans for another sloop which may 
join the long list of Cup Defenders, 
Vigilant, Defender, Columbia, Re- 
liance and Resolute, all from the 
Herreshoff works. 

Capt. N. G. Herreshoff works out 
his plans carefully and systemati- 
cally and when he is satisfied with 
these he builds a small model of the 
boat which he sails himself and also 
watches others sail. 

This year he has designed and 
built a Class “Q” sloop for Com- 
modore J. P. Morgan. This yacht 
measures 30 feet on the water line, 
46 feet over all and has the same 
breadth as a 30 footer. The draft 
is regulated by the rule. She is 
rigged with a so-called Marconi 
mast and spreads 900 square feet 
of canvas as against 1100 square 
feet carried on the 30-footers. She 
may be the forerunner of a new 
class for next year’s sport and she 
embodies Capt. Herreshoff’s ideas 
of the next defender. 

The plant at Bristol has been 
busy this spring. This should dis- 
abuse anyone of the idea that it is 
going out of business. That is far 
from the views of those interested 
and the company stands ready to 
furnish plans and estimates on all 
types of vessels up to 160 feet 
length and it will also build from 
other designer’s plans. 

Mr. Charles L. Harding of Bos- 
ton is having a schooner built which 
is something new in auxiliaries. 
She is a steel vessel 69 feet on the 
water line and is what Capt. “Nat” 
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calls a racing auxiliary. This new 
yacht is to be finished June 15 and 
will take part in the cruises of the 
Eastern and New York Yacht 
Clubs. She has less free board than 
the Vagrant, longer and finer ends, 
and is to be rigged with a leg o’ 
mutton mainsail which will be the 
largest of its kind used on an 
American yacht. 

Mr. Clarence Whitman has had 
a 64-foot power cruiser built here 
from designs by John G. Alden. 
Among smaller craft turned out are 
eleven of the Buzzards Bay 15-foot 
class which are for yachtsmen at 
Watch Hill: This class was origi- 
nated in 1895 and the only change 
in the original yachts and those of 
today is in rig. The new yachts 
carry jib-headed mainsails. Two 


Elto Expands to Meet 
Demand 


The Elto Outboard Motor Com- 
pany continues to increase its man- 
ufacturing capacity to meet the big 
demand for Elto Light Twin Mo- 
tors. The Elto organization under 
the efficient management of Ole 
Evinrude, has grown phenomenally 
since the introduction of Mr. Evin- 
rude’s latest motor, the Elto Light 
Twin. The outdoor public was 
quick to recognize the merits of this 
excellent motor and this year’s de- 
mand, which promises to be far in 
excess of that of any previous year, 
is keeping the factory running day 
and night. Not only has it been 
necessary to add more factory floor 
space but new and larger offices 





The Gordon Boat Building Co. Shop, showing two of the specialized cruisers. 


of the Buzzards Bay 12% footers 
have been built, which brings the 
to-day is in rig. The new yachts 

There has been at last a break 
in the 50-foot class. Commodore 
Aemilius Jarvis, after he sold the 
Haswell, paid a visit to Captain 
“Nat” and kept the veteran de- 
signer up to all hours in the morn- 
ing discussing models. Commodore 
Jarvis talked about purchasing a 50 
footer and having it changed into 
an auxiliary schooner and was so 
surprised at the moderate cost of 
the change that when he returned 
to New York he purchased the 
Italena, which was owned by Mr. 
G. M. Pynchon. The lead will be 
taken off to reduce the draft of the 
yacht so that she may pass through 
the canals, a gasoline engine is to be 
installed ‘and the yacht will be 
rigged as a pole masted schooner. 
The work is to be finished by July 1. 
It is very possible that, having 
started to change the “fifties,” 
others will follow, resulting in a 
class of one-design schooners. 


have also been found necessary and 
the company has secured a fine suite 
right in the heart of Milwaukee, 
available and convenient for visitors 
and business callers. Ole Evinrude 
has added several improvements to 
the Elto motor this year and there 
is every indication of a busy year 
ahead for this company. 





Gordon Boat Building Co. 
Busy 


The Gordon Boat Building Co., 
250 Huron Street, Brooklyn, has 
had an exceedingly busy winter and 


spring. There are in the shop at 
the present time, ready to be 
launched, three of their 34-foot 


standardized cruisers; while the 
keels of two more have been laid. 
Several of the 24-foot semi-cruisers 
have also been completed recently 
and several more are set up and will 
be finished within the next month. 
This is a fine sign of the renewed 
activity in pleasure boating 
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cA shady and comfortable 
retreat from the open deck 
The woodwork is Valsparred 


of course. 





amel helped to 
make the Engine 
Room of the “Ohio” 

spick and span in 


appearance. 
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Another Super- Yacht 
is Valsparred! 


HIS TIME it’s “Ohio,” the new Diesel 
Equipped 178-ft. Super-Yacht, built by the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company. She’s a marvel for construction—a sea- 
going type with every physical comfort for extended 
offshore cruising, and with powerful engines that 


assure smoothness and ease of motion. 


In every respect “Ohio” represents the best in 
marine equipment— and that, in varnishes and 
enamels, means Valspar. Her bright work 
throughout is Valsparred, the outside of her hull 
is Valspar Enamelled. 

Valspar is the waterproof, accident-proof varnish 
that never turns white. No matter how much 
it is exposed to weather and wear, it always re- 
tains its beautiful appearance and its tough, elastic 
protectiveness. 


Where there are ships, there you'll find Valspar. 
VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Established 1832 
The Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World 


New York 


for June 
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sales rights in this territory. He 
is located at Hamilton, Bermuda. 
The Kermath motors are so well 
known in the United States that 
they are sure to become very popu- 
lar at the Islands. The yawl Mem- 
ory, one of the Bermuda entries, is 
equipped with a new 50 H.P. Ker- 
math. 





Don’t Be Misled as to Foreign 
Competitive Prices 


An advertisement appeared in one 
of the boating magazines recently 
stating that power boats from. 25- 
100 ft. in length could be built in 
Germany and delivered in this coun- 
try, ready to run, for from 25 to 33 
per cent of the cost of building the 
same size boat here at the present 
time, and the advertiser offered to 
supply such boats with delivery in 
the United States. 

The poor American shipbuilder 
has a hard enough beat to windward 
as it is, what with labor costs, a 10 
per cent. builder’s tax and a usage 
tax after the boat is finished, with- 
out having to face competition such 
as this, provided that the statements 
in the advertisement can be substan- 
tiated. 

We believe, however, that any 
American contemplating building a 
comparatively small boat would not 
only be buying something with his 
eyes shut, if he contracted to have 
the boat built 4,000 miles away, but 
we doubt if the boat could be de- 
livered in the United States at any 


such disparity in price as indicated. 
Undoubtedly, boats can be bui!: in 
Germany for very much less than 
they can be built here, but when 
the cost of freight, of preparing for 
shipment, insurance and duty is 
added, we doubt if the saving would 
be very much on boats of the 
smaller size, costing under $25,000. 
There is a duty on yachts imported 
into the country that do not sail in 
on their own bottoms, and it is, of 
course, impractical to sail one of 
these small boats from Germany. 

Another thing that would stand 
in the way of a very low cost would 
be the matter of engine. If an 
American engine was installed in 
this country, certainly the price 
would not be less than in an Amer- 
ican boat, and if a foreign engine 
were installed, the difficulty of re- 
pairs and replacements are a fac- 
tor which would cause the buyer 
endless trouble. 





Burrow’s-Made Sails 


The Geo..R. Burrow Company of 
2 South Street, New York, are do- 
ing a great deal of yacht work this 
year, and a considerable percentage 
of the new boats that have come 
out this year have sails from this 
loft. 

The company has a large supply 
of imported Egyptian duck so that 
they are in a position to supply the 
demand for the highest grade of 
yacht canvas. Their sails will be 
seen in all the racing classes this 


year, particularly in the 6-meter, 
“OQ” class; New York 40-footers; 
“Star” class, and other racing 
classes. 





Some Recent Sales and 
Charters 


R. M. Haddock, reports the fol- 
lowing recent sales of yachts: 

The 66-foot twin screw express 
cruiser Adolar, for William L. 
Ward, to Walter E. Flanders of 
Newport News, Va. The 47-ifoot 
bridge deck cruiser Dorothel, sold 
for A. H. B. Arnold, to G. O. 
Thomas and Alan Gibson of New 
York City. The 40-foot cruiser 
Ebb Tide, sold for Charles V. Bos- 
sert, to L. F. Edwards. The Class 
“P” sloop Nahma, sold for Addison 
G. Hanan, to Charles L. Weyand. 
The 43-foot cruising sloop Namico, 
sold for Fred T. Nelson, to Theo- 
dore C. Marceau of New York 
City. The Victory Class sloop 
Alouette, sold for Frederic R. Cou- 
dert, Jr., to Robert W. Fraser and 
George A. Thayer, 3rd. The Six- 
Meter sloop Ace, sold for Adrian 
Iselin, 2nd, to Gordon L. Pirie of 
Chicago. Her name has been 
changed to Sandpiper. The Victory 
Class sloop Cantigny, sold for Dr. 
C. L. Atkinson to O. C. Schoen- 
werh of Philadelphia. The 33-foot 
Lawley sloop Pawnee, sold for Wil- 
liam H. Hackett to Arthur H. 
Gauss. The Southampton One-De- 
sign Class sloop Liris, sold to Dr. C. 
L. Atkinson. 
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The perfect end of a day afloat. A snug harbor—silvery moon- 
light—and AMRAD to bring from far beyond the horizon a 
golden flood of symphony and song, latést news and final scores. 
So exceedingly simple to operate; yet so magical in its range of 
entertainment, that it really makes the short run or long cruise 
complete. Use the coupon to learn all about the AMRAD Set 
designed for your type of boat. 


MF 


AMRAD No. 35- 
The Long-Pange Set 
Range — 1500 miles 


and more. For the 
owner who wan's 
maximum range with 
marvelous fideli‘vy of 
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A Great Glass 


for Yachtsmen 





The Noctar 


7-power 


CARL ZEISS 


Prism Binocular 


The Noctar is especially suited 
for yachtsmen and navigators. It 
possesses all the qualities which 
have made Carl Zeiss Prism Bi- 
noculars famous—great brilliancy, 
wide field of view, sharp definition 
and strong construction. 

The Noctar is a night glass of 
remarkable light gathering power. 
In dim light or at night, it brings 
out details when other glasses fail. 
The Noctar’s unusually wide field 
of view is a decided advantage in 
quickly locating moving objects and 
keeping them in view. 

Take the Noctar with you on 
your next cruise—you’ll never be 
without it. 

One of twenty models of Carl 
Zeiss Prism Binoculars sold by 
leading opticians, camera - dealers 


’ and sporting goods stores. 


Write for descriptive catalogue. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT agi FEISS 
. 5. Agent ENA 
153 West 2%rd St, New Yerk (© 
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In the Lee of the Longboat 
(Continued from page 384) 


Maine coast, off Cape Cod, even in 
Long Island Sound, and I’m willing 
to bet a wooden turnbuckle against 
a Kopak anchor that the owners of 
those “hove-to” boats were mighty 
glad to have the right kind of craft 

We take out life insurance—why ? 
We take out fire insurance—why ; 
Exactly so. By applying the same 
line of reasoning, it is easy to see 
why the 1 per cent.—or more— 
yachtsmen prefer the deep keel 
type, especially when they are not 
handicapped in the slightest in the 
waters in which they sail. 

Class “R” will undoubtedly be 
the center of interest of the Marble- 
head racing fraternity this year. 
Prospects are that there will be ten 
boats actively raced throughout the 
season, three of which will be new- 
comers. One of the new ones is 
being built from designs of Starling 
burgess for Charles Francis 
Adams, to take the place of the 
champion Rogue, recently sold to 
the Great Lakes. Then H. L. Bow- 
den will have one from Fred Hoyt’s 
board, besides which there will be 
an Alden dark horse which may 
upset a lot of pre-season dope. Sev- 
eral of last season’s boats, though 
beaten by Rogue, are far from has- 
beens, and as one or two of the new 
ones are pretty sure to make good, 
there should be the keenest kind 
of competition in this deservedly 
popular class. 

It seems rather odd that the 
Sound sailors have not built to the 
“R” class. One’ reason I have 
heard given is, that “Ad” Hanan 
and Ariel would have things too 
much their qwn way. Gosh, Mar- 
bleheadians, do you believe that 
If you let that Greenwich 
Cup lie doggo another season, it 
will kinda look that way. Whaddya 
say? And, any way, Ariel’s been 
sold now and has gone to Lake 
Michigan to be sailed by Ogden 
McClurg. 


It wasn’t so many years ago that 
Narragansett Bay was a beehive of 
yachting activity. Their famous cat 
boats, Mblem, Clara, Bother, Gilt 
Edge and others, were feared from 
Bai...,.- to Cape Cod. Little 
Rhody won fame in both ocean 
races and shorter affairs. The 18- 
footers, of which Bat, Hugi, Arrow 
II and Wanderer VII were the 
leaders, were wont to journey 
around the Cape and give battle to 
the Massacnusetts Bay boats. Down 
at Newnort the MHerreshoff 15- 
footers were raced three and four 
times a week, and every so often 








Cousens ~& Pratt. 
Sail Makers 


274 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. 












Our Sails are on the 
following Bermuda 
Racers: 


DAMARIS 
(Ex Malabar I) 


MALABAR II 
MALABAR IV 
MARY ANN 
SUNBEAM 














Ever-Warm “wseuttciecs: 
Safety-Suit 


Will Add Joy and Com- 
fort to Your Cruise 
Positive protection 
against drowning or ex- 
posure. Brings absolute 
ao of me Ss. 
avy uses—S. S. Com- ° ° 
panies recommend it— National Life 
the only life-saving dee Preserver Co. 
vice that has made good Dept. 30, Ii Broadway, N.Y.C, 

under ANY and ALL 2 
conditions. Write for Booklet Pacific Coast Agents 
Special Ocean Voyagers Rental 215 Mutual Life Building 











Pian—Ask for Details Seattle, Wash. 











Model Marine steam engine, 
54” x %”, made of brenze, 
$8.50. 

Complete power plant: en- 
gine, boiler and _ torch, 
$22.50. 

Send 10¢ in stamps fer 
catalogue to 

Model Machine Shop Co. 


415-17 East 71st St. 
New York City 








THE J. H. CURTISS CO., Inc. 
Marine Plum bing Supplies 
Manufacturers of 


Water Closets, Lavatories and 
Other Marine Specialties 


2 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Jamestown would come to the fore 
with a couple of dark horses and 
relegate the upper baymen to the 
also-ran class. 

But all this has changed. In a 
localit’ second to none in its advan- 
tages for any kind and all kinds of 
yachting, the only actively raced 
classes are the small fleet of Stars 
at Providence, and the Alden 16- 
foot class at Jamestown. There 
seem to be no boats to take the place 
of such craft as Little Rhody, May 
Queen, Quakeress and Stranger, 
and no men to fill the shoes of 
Thurber, Goodwin, Tillinghast and 
the Flints. 

What’s the matter with Narra- 
gansett Bay? You tell ’em, Cas- 
ket, I’m Coffin. 





Rub-a-Dub-Dub 
(Continued from page 363) 
point at such distance as the feeble 
glow could carry. When its bear- 
ing became north we jibed, headed 
straight for its glow, and with the 
lead felt our way cautiously into a 
sheltered little nook abreast the 
light, which the Skipper had dis- 
covered in his study of the chart. 

With sheer rock on three sides 
of us, both bowers plunged into 
waters as calm as a mountain lake. 
Our sails we quickly furled and 
partook of a hasty mug-up of to- 
mato soup, bailed out our berths 
and turned in. And as we crawled 
in the soggy but delicious depths of 
our sleeping bags our worthy crew 
muttered, ‘““Now, doggone it, we’ve 
got to go back again.” But only a 
salvo of snores tuned up in re- 
sponse. 

(To be continued) 





Star Class Fleets Growing 
(Continued from page 370) 


Narragansett Bay’s new “bunch” 
of 16 boats will make quite a show- 
ing in those waters this year, and 
racing was begun on Decoration 
Day. In order to help bring out 
boats to the Sound races the West- 
ern L. I. S. Fleet has adopted a new 
elimination system this year to 
pick its defender. Ten Y. R. A. of 
L. I. S. Races have been designated 
and five Sunday races. The boat 
having the best percentage in these 
will be the defender, 10 races be- 
ing necessary to qualify. This was 
done to cooperate with the Y. R. A. 
of L. I. S. and make the number 
of starters larger in the Saturday 
races. 

Mr. T. D. Parkman, 38 Park 
Row, New York City, has built a 
Star for the Lower Bay. He wants 
some more Gravesend Bay skip- 
pers to write to him. 
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Off on a Cruise to See New Places! 
Take a Busch Along to See Them More Clearly. 


At your Jeweler’s, Optician’s or Dealer’s. 
Descriptive literature on request. 


SUSSFELD, LORSCH & SCHIMMEL 


Sole Distributors for the U. S. 


153 West 23rd Street 


and Canada 


New York City 





or Outings -7Lcocé~Campurg ae 


Wii 


Ic, 
| 


| Convenient-compact-saves weight and 4 
| space.Delicious coffee instantly-just My 
add water. No coffee-pot needed. 


| 


) 
~— 


metons Ooffe 
metons Voffee 
C ORIGINATED BY MR. WASHINGTON IN 1909 
oe 


REFINING CO. 


G.WASHINGTON COFFEE 
522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


The Thompson Automatic 
Feathering Propeller 
is the only satisfactory wheel for an auxiliary. 
It reduces drag to a minimum, and sets at ab- 
solute neutral when boat is under sail. 
NOYES MACHINE CO. Front Street 
So. Portland, Me., U. S. A. 





FOR SALE—LIFE PRESERVERS, 
and a full line of MOTOR BOAT SUP- 
PLIES at attractive prices. Also Div- 
ing Floats and Portable Docks at one- 
third of regular prices. 
C. C. GALBRAITH & SON, Inc., 
117 West Street, New York City 








| FRISBIE Y*h¥5:"" MOTORS | 


Medium duty motors for work or 

pleasure. Compact; easy on gas, oil 

and repairs. | to 6 cyl.; 5 to75 H.P. 
Send for Catalog. 


FRISBIE MOTI 
COMPANY £UMSULA 
7 Coll St., VALVE th -aEaO 
M‘ddletown, Conn. 














WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
SAIL MAKER 


Special attention given to Yacht sails 
of all kinds, canvas work of every de 
scription. Estimates cheerfully given. 


OFFICE AND LOFT: 








CITY ISLAND NEW YORK 
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Seam covered w/the 
uableached cotton 
ready for shellac 
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Seam painted with 
VEFFERY No7 GLUE 
ready for Corton 
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DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? Let us tell you about 


JEFFERY ’S Waterproof MARINE GLUES 


The enlarged section of the above illustration shows how the hull seams of a boat can be treated 
when the owner does not care to go to the expense of covering the entire hull with cotton or can- 
vas as recommended in our booklet entitled “How to make your boat leakproof.” 
The lower seam is shown open, as usually is the case when a boat is laid up during the winter, the middle 
seam is shown painted with a coat of our Jeffery’s No. 7 Marine Glue ready for the cotton fabric which is laid - = 
on the glue and ironed into it with a warm flat iron as shown on the top seam. The cotton is then given a coat of shellac and pain 
When the job is completed according to these directions the patching strips can scarcely be detected. 
We however believe and earnestly recommend that if a more permanent result is desired, the entire surface be covered with fabric, laid 
in our Jeffery’s No. 7 Black soft quality Marine Glue. This treatment will insure a boat with a coat of paint once a year being 
absolutely watertight indefinitely. PUT YOUR LEAK TROUBLES UP TO US—WE WILL HELP STOP THEM. 

Send for our booklets, “How to Make Your Boat Leakproof” and “Marine Glue—what to Use and How to Use It.” 

For sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, Hardware, Paint and Oil and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO., 152 Kneeland Street, Boston, 11, Mass. 
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CONSERVATISM 


iL 


Is the keynote of STERLING practice. Throughout the cwenty years 
af marine engine development, STERLING engines have been promi- 
nent for advanced design. The highly developed STERLINGS power 


I 








many of the finest and fastest runabouts in the country. The accuracy 








of workmanship incorporated in these engines is of the highest. 


STERLING ENGINE CO. 
1264 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO;N-+Y 


MISS ST. LAWRENCE, a 35 ft. runabout, designed by Prof. 
Geo. F. Crouch, built by Capt. Ira Cupernall, and owned 
by Dr. George H. Stephens, u equipped with a STERLING 
DOLPHIN SPECIAL six cylinder engine. 


=} 


STERLING MODELS INCLUDE: 
Dolphin Special, 4 and 6 cyl. engines for racing and fast runabouts—180-290 H P 
Dolphin, 4, 6 and 8 cyl. engines for faster cruisers and runabouts— 125-300 H. P 
Dolphin Medium, 4, 6 and 8 cyl. engines for medium speed cruisers and fishing boats—72-220 H. P. 
Trident, 4, 6 and 8 cyl. slow turning engines for heavy cruisers, work boats and auxiliaries— 
30-126 H. P. 
Viking, built only in six cylinders for fast cruisers and heavy boats—50 to 150 ft long. 100-300 H. P. 
Sea-Gull, built only in 6 cylinders for runabouts and cruisers—150 H. P. 
Neptune, 2 cylinder, 4 cycle, 12-15 H. P., for cruisers, auxiliaries, fishing and trolling boats. 


Inlet Side, Dolpin Special 6 cyl. (Also built in 4 cyl.) Bore ~ 
5%, Stroke 6%. 4 cyl. 180-190 H. P. 6 cyl. 275-290 H. P. 
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WM. H. HAND, Jr. 
Naval Architect 


New Bedford, Mass. 

Send stamp for catalog illustrating forty- 
three typical Hand-V-Bottom designs. 
Every design, now as eee my personal 
work. 








R. M. HADDOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Sail or Power Yachts, Houseboats 
and Commercial Vessels 
Yacht Broker Sales and Chartering 
50 E. 42nd St., New York City 


CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
350 Madison Ave., at 45th Street 
New York City 


Frederick M. Hoyt Telephone 
Associate Murray Hill 3748 








a 


WETHERILL YACHT AGENCY 


Bellevue Court Bldg. - 1418 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 








JOHN G. ALDEN 


Yacht Broker and Naval Architect 
MARINE INSURANCE 
Telephone, Richmond 2318 
148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS 








DAVID KIDD 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yachts and Commercial 
Vessels 


STRATFORD, CONN. 








B. T. DOBSON 


Naval Architect, Yacht Broker, 
Marine Insurance 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Designer of Sailing Craft, Auxili- 
aries and Power Yachts. 








EDGAR F. HANFORD 


Naval Architect 


158 Ashmont St., Boston . 
Phone, Milton 1032-M 








EDSON B. SCHOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 
ENGINEER 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
744 Hastings St., W. 
Vancouver, B. C. 








Tel., Lembard 2072 Cable Add., “Murwat” 


J. MURRAY WATTS 
Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 
Office: 

136 South Fourth St., Philadelphia 











E.Lockwood Haggas 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and ENGINEER 
Designs for 
Yachts—Motorboats—Steamers— 
Schooners—Tugs—Barges of Steel 
or Wood 


14 S. Wissahickon 4ve.. At'antic City, N. J 





Telephone Granite 1011 or 2599-M 
RALPH E. WINSLOW 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
River Street Atlantic, Mass. 


Sailing, Auxiliary, Motor and Diesel Yachts. 
Have your next season’s yacht designed 
now. 19 years’ experience. Stock plans. 








W. F. STONE & SON 


Designers and Builders 
of Yachts and Boats 
of Highest Quality 
Marine ways—capacity 175 tons 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 














COX & STEVENS 


Naval Architects, Engineers, 
Yacht Brokers 
Remeved te 25 BROADWAY, CUNARD 
BUILDING, (Morris Street Entrance). 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 2700 Whitehall 








YACHT BUILDING 
REPAIRS 
MARINE RAILWAY 


Dauntless Shipyard, Inc. 
ESSEX CONNECTICUT 











Sou’wester—A Ketch for the 
Bermuda Race 
(Continued from page 383) 
“Sou’wester will carry about 75 
square feet more mainsail than the 
Duke of Leinster’s ketch and has a 
bit more rake to her masts. Her 
other sails will be a mizzen stay- 
sail, balloon jib, trysail and storm 
jib. That’s about all the ‘dope’ I 
have on her except that she will 
carry a very handsome mahogany 
wheel that was used to run the first 
third rail electric train at the 

World’s Columbian Exposition.” 





Model Yachting 
(Continued from page 385) 
ing and encouraging the building 
of models. 
They would like to have copies of 
the by-laws and sailing rules of 
other model boating associations 


and would be pleased to hear from 
other successful organizations who 





GREAT LAKES BOATBUILDING CORPORATION 
Designers and Builders of 
Cruisers from 36 to 125 feet long in 
Round Bottom & V-bottom Construc- 
tion. Standardized Stock Runabouts 
and Express Cruisers. 

Largest Builders of Express Cruisers in 
America. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


F. S. NOCK 


EAST GREENWICH, R. lL. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Naval Architect and Engineer 


Offices: Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








SERVICE THAT’S DIFFERENT 


PHONE, VANDERBILT 341 aig 


JOHN H. WELLS 
Naval Architect—Brokerage and New Yachts 


23 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


347 MADISON AVENUE 











HARRY W. SANFORD 


YACHT BROKER 
$01 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 0969 


“Desirable yachts of all types fer sale 
and charter” 











might give them help in starting out 
on the proper course. They can ad- 
dress E. F. Glock, Main and Bed- 
ford Streets, Johnstown, Pa. 





A 24-Foot Semi-Cruiser 
(Continued from page 373) 
forward end of the cockpit is cov- 
ered by a standing roof with side 
curtains making a shelter in bad or 
wet weather, while the after part 
of the cockpit is left open for fish- 
ing, or for those who like a sun 

bath with their outing. 
The pictures herewith show what 
fine little craft they are. 





F. B. SILSBY 
SAILMAKER 
Bath, Maine 
Yacht Work a Specialty 














MODEL STEAM EN. 
GINES and BOILERS 
We are makers of Model 
Steam Engines, both ma- 
rine and stationary, also 
Boilers, Electric and 
Steam Boats, Yachts, and 
Model Ship’s Fittings. Full line of machined 
Castings, finished parts and Model Makers’ 
Supplies. Send 20c for new large illustrated 
catalogue and handbook. (Refunded on first 
order). 
Bathe Manufacturing Co., pope, & 

5214 Woodiand Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Genuine Orange Pekoe? 


[‘ has nothing to do with oranges. “Orange Pekoe” is simply an oriental term to 
denote one of the different gradings of tea. And here is the point you should 
keep in mind when you buy Orange Pekoe Tea—there are three distinct gradings: 


Flowery Orange Pekoe (tea of the very finest quality) 
Broken Orange Pekoe (tea of very choice quality) 
Orange Pekoe (tea of average quality) 


The first two grades are very much superior to ordinary Orange Pekoe. Ridgways 
Genuine Orange Pekoe is the finest tea procurable, because it is composed only of 
the Flowery and Broken Orange Pekoes. 


Some teas marked “Orange Pekoe” have a very small proportion of Orange Pekoe. 
Right there is the value of getting Genuine Orange Pekoe. 


The way to make sure of Genuine Orange Pekoe, without any doubt about it, is 
to insist firmly upon Ridgways Genuine Orange Pekoe. Then you are certain to 
enjoy the superb flavor, the exquisite bouquet you should rightfully expect in this 
superior tea. Order definitely by name and insist upon getting it. Ridgways 
GOLD LABEL Genuine Orange Pekoe. 


Ridguays 
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